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A COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 


MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION: 


The Editorial Committee exists for the sole purpose of serv- 
ing you by planning a magazine which meets your need. We are a 
newly appointed committee and therefore unusually dependent 
upon advice from the readers. 


We took as our first task a follow-up of the Columbus meeting, 
providing for a symposium on community resources in religion, 
which appeared in the September-October issue, and for a sym- 
posium on religious resources of the college, appearing in this issue. 
The article by F. Ernest Johnson analyzes various problems which 
religious education faces in common with general education, and we 
hope to deal specifically with these questions as time goes on. 


The January-February issue, for example, will contain a sym- 
posium on the ethical challenge to religion and religious education 
presented by world events. In the March-April number we hope to 
deal with the problem of symbolism. In the same issue or a later 
one will appear discussions of recent advances in work with youth, 
the problem of increasing delinquency, the religious needs of the 
armed forces, the function of music and singing in religious educa- 
tion, recent changes in psychiatric theory and practice as related to 


church leadership, recent researches affecting our work. 


In these articles views may be expressed with which you dis- 
agree. If so, and you are challenged to debate any of the issues 
raised, please write the editor, Dr. Hites, a letter or send him an ar- 
ticle of your own. Or if you have something you want to say, es- 
pecially if you can describe some concrete situation or experiment, 
do not hesitate to submit your material. We cannot promise to 
publish everything, but only by making strenuous efforts can we 
maintain the high standard the magazine has always set and will 
continue to observe. 


Your cooperation is also solicited in sending information to the 
editor regarding others who have something important to say and 
can say it so as to illuminate an issue or procedure. Tell us what 
you want of us, and we will try to serve you. 


Hugh Hartshorne, Chairman 
Editorial Committee 
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RELIGIOUS RESOURCES OF THE COLLEGE 


A Symposium 


6 i AUTHORS of the three articles which follow all par- 
ticipated in the discussions on religion in higher education 
which took place at the recent meeting of the Association at 
Columbus. They were invited to “extend their remarks” in the 
journal in order to carry forward this discussion. The first ar- 
ticle is by the president of a denominational college; the second 
by a professor of religion in a non-denominational college; the 
third is a professor in the school of religion associated with a 
state university. 

A fourth article, by an adviser of women, although not a part 
of the original symposium, adds a significant feature by its re- 
port of actual conditions in one state, especially as involving the 
responsibilites of deans for guidance in religion. 


THE RELIGIOUS PURPOSE OF THE COLLEGE 


RaymonpD F. McLain* 


LMOST all the resources of the 

American college are available for 
the development of the religious life. 
Virtually the entire program and person- 
nel of the college may provide such re- 
sources. The problem is to recognize the 
religious significance of the resources, 
to organize the program in such a way 
as to utilize them, and to secure the con- 
scious cooperation of students and fac- 
ulty in that program. This article at- 
tempts to deal with certain purposes of 
the religious college, to suggest certain 
problems that arise and must be reck- 
oned with before the achievement of 
those purposes is possible, and to reveal 
the religious results and significance of 
the whole. 


I 


“ but I have been to Oxford, and 
come back. . . ! I have come back 
from the world! Since the day I was 


*President of Transylvania College, Lexington, 
Ky. 


born I have been a prisoner behind a 
stone wall, and now somebody has given 
me a leg-up to have a look at the other 
side. . . . They cannot drag me back 
again, they cannot... .” Such were the 
tumultuous words of Morgan Evans, a 
boy who had experienced a metamor- 
phosis from the black despair of the 
Welsh mines to the bright promise of the 
entrance examinations at Oxford. 


To give a “leg-up” to look at the other 
side, is thus portrayed in Emlyn Wil- 
liams’, The Corn Is Green, as an abiding 
purpose in education. And so it is. 
Some students will construct their own 
ladder to scale the wall, if materials are 
left about for their use. Some need a 
deal of pushing. Most need encourage- 
ment and guidance. To be party to the 
ecstatic look at the other side is one of 
the first and greatest compensations of 
the devoted teacher. 


Important as is the initial push, for 
without it the student might forever be 


1. Pages 152-154. Random House. Quoted 
by permission. 
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confined to his own small prison, there is 
danger in it too. The danger is that the 
ecstasy of looking at the other side might 
provide so many satisfactions that the 
student would want to stop just there 
and for the rest of his life be an on- 
looker. Many an education has stopped 
too soon and tarried too long in the 
ivory tower of observation and analysis. 
Many a person has been educated just 
enough to enjoy a passive, objective 
study of life, but has stopped short of 
intelligent participation. 


Miss Moffatt, a rigorous teacher who 
had centered her efforts upon Morgan 
Evans, heard him continue: “All of a 
sudden, with one big rush. . . . I saw this 
room; you and me sitting here studying, 
and all those books—and everything I 
have ever learnt from those books, and 
from you, was lighted up—like a magic 
lantern! Ancient Rome, Greece, Shake- 
speare, Carlyle, Milton . . . Everything 
had a meaning, because I was in a new 
world—my world! .. .”” 


The terms “new world” and “my 
world” bring us closer to the more em- 
bracing purposes of education. To help 
each student know that a new world 
is always emerging, and to prepare him 
for distinctive living in his particular 
new world, and to initiate him into its 
mysteries, paradoxes, tragedies, demands 
and satisfactions, goes a significant step 
beyond looking at it from some shel- 
tered vantage point. Part of the continu- 
ing task of the teacher is to help his stu- 
dents possess new worlds, and yet not 
be too completely possessed by them. 
Here, surely, one would say, is purpose 
enough for education. Let the college 
shoulder its share of the total load, and 
be satisfied. But there is yet a more dif- 
ficult task for religious education. 


The distinctively religious quality of 
education enters at the point where the 
total purposes take on religious signi- 
ficance. One may possess a world as a 


2. Ibid. 
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thief may possess another’s property. 
One may, on the other hand, possess it 
as the meek inherit it. One may use his 
education for his own advantage and 
his neighbor’s disadvantage in a ruthless 
exploitation of life. It is not enough to 
live consciously in a renewing world. If 
one would be religious he must live in 
it in such a way as to make it better for 
persons. 

When one accepts this general princi- 
ple, timeless in its significance, and in- 
terprets its reality for this day, he ap- 
proaches the point at which the religious 
college may make its greatest contribu- 
tion. He also is plunged into the fact 
that the world today is a warring world. 
This awful reality cannot be avoided. 
This fact, so fundmental in the structure 
of our society, immediately must become 
the dominant fact in the program of reli- 
gious education. The problem for the 
college is to use this dominant fact to 
illuminate teaching, to improve the reli- 
gious quality of life of the students and 
to integrate and make more intelligible 
the otherwise fragmentary and many- 
sided specializations within education. 
It is hoped that the same process will 
also result in an improved society. 

II 

The broad purpose of religious educa- 
tion, then. forces an institution that prac- 
tices it to help students come to grips 
with the problem of war. Some colleges 
interpret this responsibility in the most 
immediate terms of devoting all facilities 
to the task of winning the war. Some, 
while not denying the importance of a 
victory, center their efforts on building 
persons who can be effective in creating 
a peaceful society. Some try to do both. 
Some would state the problem negative- 
ly, and help students to live so that this 
kind of degradation should never visit 
mankind again. Stated positively, the 
problem would be to help students live 
so that every person, the world around, 
would have a chance to be a responsible 


a 
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citizen, in-so-far as possible a free being, 
recognized as possessing infinite worth. 

The man on the street is apt to have a 
rule of thumb method of achieving such 
desirable ends. He would say, “Kill off 
every Jap and German, man, woman and 
child.” Needless to say, he over-simpli- 
fies the problem, as does the man who 
would rely upon a huge police force to 
keep the Axis nations forever under con- 
trol, once an Allied victory is won. 

While there must, of necessity, be 
much killing in this war, and while it 
appears likely that an international police 
force may be necessary, perhaps for 
years, the religious college must assist 
its students to go far deeper into the 
problem. Peace must be made more de- 
sirable than war. How far the world is 
from such a goal may be seen at once 
when it is recognized that even in our 
own country there are vast numbers who 
are more satisfied in war than in peace. 
What of the hundreds of thousands of 
soldiers who now count for something 
for the first time in their lives? For the 
first time they are now meaningful to a 
society larger than their family circle. 
For the first time they have status. What 
of the hundreds of thousands who now 
are certain of their next meal, whereas 
in pre-uniform days they either were 
hungry or ate the bitter bread of char- 
ity? Since our inadequate societal struc- 
ture has drawn a line between the class- 
es, we can say with pitiable accuracy 
that our war is their peace. Wars will 
not cease until peace is made more desir- 
able. 

Peace must be made more effective 
than war in working the gradual changes 
that mark the continuing birth of a new 
world. The instruments of conciliation, 
being more delicate, are much more dif- 
ficuli to use than the more robust instru- 
ments of force. This is true even in 


the home, which we may assume to be 
the most religious social organization. 
The processes of rational give and take 
require a broader spirit, a humbler heart, 
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a more understanding nature and a more 
patient disposition than do the rough and 
tumble processes of warfare. Greater 
courage is required to be satisfied with 
half a loaf than to usurp the whole. 
The program of the religious college 
cannot be dismissed, however, with the 
single statement that peace must be made 
more desirable and effective than war. 
Even though it is apparent that such 
studies as history, economics, political 
science and sociology quickly take on 
new significance when seen in the light of 
such purposes, more definite help must 
be provided the students before the reli- 
gious implications become explicit. The 
college must help students develop 
a world view that allows for change, and 
must increase their feeling of at-home- 
ness in that changing world. This is 


a necessary preliminary to peace. 
Ill 


This is the first war that is really a 
world war, in spite of the conflict of 
twenty-five years ago. In order to win 
it, or even to resist it, alliances cutting 
across national and racial boundaries 
must be made. Certainly it will be as nec- 
essary to make the peace structure truly 
global, if peace is to become a reality. A 
world view is essential for even a modi- 
cum of understanding of it or effective- 
ness in it. To obtain a world view the 
student must be encouraged to cut across 
many of the dominant notes in our cul- 
ture. Nationalism is such a note. 

It is paradoxical that while victory 
waits upon a supra-national war organ- 
ization, the war itself is a tremendous 
stimulus to nationalism of the worst sort. 
The way of life that each combatant is 
urged to protect is not ordinarily con- 
ceived as a liberal, humane way of life, 
equally applicable in principle to all peo- 
ples. The emotions that are aroused are 
not such as to convince the fighter that 
all men are brothers and must look to 
a common Father for the answers to the 
deepest questions of life. The economic 
goals to be attained by war are not cal- 
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culated in terms of the welfare of all 
peoples. The line is drawn around the 
nation and the spears of suspicion are 
pointed outward at a broad and alien 
world. 

The deification of the old ways is 
another strong impulse that the student 
wishing to secure a world view must re- 
sist. As Professor Carr so aptly puts 
it in his recent book, The Conditions of 
Peace,® it is remarkable that so many 
catch-words among the Allied Nations 
following the last war began with the 
prefix “re.” Reconstruction, reparations, 
retrenchment, repayment of war debt, 
revaluation of the currency, restoration 
of the gold standard, recovery, are among 
the numerous words that betray our 
common tendency to make life an anach- 
ronism. 


Professor Carr points out, further, 
that it was the victorious nations that 
sc hastily sought the shelter and comfort 
of the old ways. The defeated powers 
were forced into new political, economic 
and military paths. They had nothing 
to lose and everything to gain by ventur- 
ing. The victorious powers, anxious to 
conserve and preserve their gains, sought 
to consolidate them by getting “back to 
normalcy.” 


It is always the more successful peo- 
ple who are most apt to fall heir to the 
sin of crystallization. They are the ones 
who cry, “Hands off!” It is the defeated 
person who asks for another chance and 
who is more willing to move into a new 
world. This human tendency, under- 
standable enough, creates another para- 
dox through which the college student 
must be led, or pushed. The strongest 
people, those best endowed with the pow- 
ers to influence their fellow-men, those 
who can see farthest, are quite apt to be 
the ones who wish to stand against 
change. They are the very ones behind 
whom the forces of modification ac- 
cumulate, as a river behind a dam, until 


3. Macmillan, 1942. 
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the force is no longer resistable. If God 
is working in this, his world, his work 
is most often impeded by his most cap- 
able helpers. 

College students, by the unfortunate 
but real processes of intellectual and eco- 
nomic selection, are apt to be among 
those most capable. The very persons 
who should be led to a world view of 
a new, emerging world, are quite apt to 
be the least flexible. The college itself, 
being a reasonably successful institution, 
tends to reflect and support the culture 
of its time, rather than to be critical of 
it and work for its modification. 

The achievement of a world view is 
further impeded by the degree of special- 
ization reached in our society, with its 
attendant divisiveness and resulting com- 
petition. Word comes to us in this amaz- 
ing war that of each one hundred men 
in our army, sixty-three must be special- 
ists. It is likely that no person reading 
this article can repair his own automo- 
bile. The teaching fields have become so 
specialized even in the small colleges that 
professional concerns are practically con- 
fined to their own small segments by 
vocabulary and interests. 

Here, again, the student must deal 
with no simple situation, for many of 
the goods of our day have also been se- 
cured through this same skill in special- 
ization. The problem is not one of 
“stopping our sciences until our ‘spirit- 
ual’ nature catches up,” even though it 
is obvious that our scientific miracles are 
being used to degrade and destroy man 
as never before. The student faces the 
more difficult alternative of gaining the 
insight and skill of the specialist, while 
at the same time he secures the compre- 
hensive over-view of the philosopher. 
The great human values that are at the 
center of today’s religions can assist him 
greatly in achieving that end. No world 
view can be attained and held unless its 
possessor can rise above the walls of sep- 
aration, exclusiveness and competition 
that have thus far played such a prom- 
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inent role in modern life. 

Another silent influence against a 
world view is the provincialism that is 
common to all persons. Life, for a per- 
son, does not begin in a significant, con- 
scious world context. It begins, instead, 
in the most restricted and provincial con- 
text. To be born at all a child must 
be born somewhere, sometime and into 
some particular culture. The place 
where a child is born quickly marks him 


for its own. That region, his home, is | 


the place where his fears are fewest and 
his confidence greatest. Usually it is 
true that no matter how far his feet may 
carry him in later years, his sense of 
well-being increases as he turns home- 
ward. 

The culture into which a child is born 
stamps him for its own long before he 
is conscious of differences. Before he 
is inclined to criticize the ways of his 
family, he has adopted its language, cus- 
toms, habits and attitudes. So, too, does 
the time into which a child is born iden- 
tify him as belonging to a given era. The 
things emphasized in his day become the 
most important. History becomes that 
impossible period when men were strange 
and incompetent. The future is little 
more than a place of dreams. 

In each instance it is easier for a 
child to stay within his province and be 
satisfied with little than to risk the dan- 
gers beyond the horizons . He has status, 
however lowly, in his own group. He 
may be ignored in the larger context. It 
is easier to accept than to question the 
customs of the group. It may be too 
confusing to open the doors to the past 
or to the future.: 

Here, then, is another hurdle to be 
overcome by the student who would be 
a citizen of Mother Earth. He must 
rise above nationalism. He must respect 
but not deify the old ways. While be- 
coming a specialist he must also attain 
to the sympathetic, inclusive understand- 
ings of the philosopher. And he must 
master the provincialisms in which his 
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life began, and in which he was nur- 
tured. In accomplishing these ends he 
must retain the good sense and balance 
to know and cherish the lasting values 
and strengths of nationalism. He must 
reverse the beauty and respond to the 
sacrifices inherent in the old ways. He 
must be proficient in some skill and re- 
spect the specialist. He must love his 
home, his time and his people’s ways 
with deep devotion. All this he must 
do with an eye to making his world bet- 
ter for persons. 
IV 

How, actually, may a college use its 
resources in such an effort? Its primary 
resources are intellectual. The entire 
program takes its meaning in the fact 
that students come to college to learn, 
with the help of teachers who want to 
teach, in an environment of books, class- 
rooms and laboratories. Surely it has 
become obvious before this point that 
all of the major studies in college have 
extensive contributions to make in the 
achievement of world at-homeness. The 
only limit in most instances is that im- 
posed by the length of life of the learn- 
er. 


The natural and biological sciences re- 
veal haltingly even in this Twentieth 
Century, what the world is like, and shed 
some light on the mysteries of life. The 
social studies, including history, political 
science, economics, sociology and related 
subjects, take up the tale of man’s rela- 
tionships and provide a background 
against which the present scene may be 
better understood. The humanities, here 
roughly defined as the arts, languages 
and literatures, tend to discount the con- 
temporary bestiality of man by revealing 
the higher aspirations of his better days. 
Philosophy and religion refuse any neat 
category and insist upon the privilege 
of being at home, as an attitude and qual- 
ity, in every area of academic interest. 

Such studies, when belittled by the 
term “content,” may kill inquisitiveness 
and amount to little more than agglom- 
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erations of facts. Even that might be 
valuable, but how much more rewarding 
if every study should be used as a door 
to reveal still wider vistas. It is possi- 
ble to treat a fact as just that, and noth- 
ing more. It is also possible to raise the 
smallest particular to the significance of 
a universal, where its meaning is magni- 
fied, and it is revealed for what it is, a 
dynamic bit of life. These intellectual 
resources are limitless, and may all con- 
tribute to the religious life, if they are 
used to prepare a person to lift the level 
of humanity in his largest world. 

Professor T. V. Smith, in the Octo- 
ber, 1942, issue of Ethics, reveals the 
need for skill in adjustment and com- 
promise in a moving world. “The foun- 
dations of its necessity (compromise) 
are laid in our very frame. Life is an 
equilibrium of energies, few of which 
can trespass upon others without causing 
illness and none of which can monopolize 
the field of the organic without causing 
death. ... 

“As physically we exist by constant re- 
dress of disparate urges, so the mind 
lives upon prowess, preserved against the 
prevailing of any of its separate ele- 
ments. The too successful encroach- 
ment, for instance, of the dream upon 
action spells insanity, and the too suc- 
cessful resistance to the dream turns man 
into a clod of utter practicality or into 
the beast of unshamed passion. . . .”” 

As in the organism the continuation of 
rational life depends upon flexibility and 
skill in finding an inclusive course that 
will conserve most values, so in life in 
its social context. Here the studiously 
acquired data about life joins with the 
ongoing experience of life. The total 
college program, non-academic as well as 
intellectual, takes on significance. So lit- 
tle consideration has been given to the 
non-academic phases of college that or- 
dinarily “activities” are looked upon eith- 
er as a welcome surcease from the class- 


Its Context and Limits,” 
Quoted by permission. 


4. “Compromise: 
page 1. 
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room, or as a refresher period so that 
one might be prepared for mightier in- 
tellectual effort. Sometimes they are of 
such a character and are so demanding 
of time and strength as to negate the 
good influences of the lecture room and 
laboratory. Occasionally, and be it said 
to the shame of the college and the glory 
of the activity, the intellectual atmos- 
phere is so arid that it is in his leisure 
hours alone that vital stimulation comes 
to the benighted student. 

But here, too, life may be made mean- 
ingful. The first sizeable taste of par- 
ticipation in democratic group life is of- 
ten reserved for the college student. The 
oddest things may strike home and con- 
tribute to the development of the person. 
Skill in dealing with people, determina- 
tion in standing by a program voluntar- 
ily entered upon, the broadening of in- 
terests and the addition of the little 
things that make it pleasant for the group 
to like the person; all these and more 
may help one to live in his largest world 
in a way to improve it for persons. The 
by-products of education are frequently 
sco important that it is difficult to draw 
the line. 

It is interesting that so many colleges, 
designed as workshops for the intellect, 
are themselves acts of faith. Perhaps 
their very existence speaks of a reality 
that is vaster than can be described and 
completely comprehended. In preparing 
persons for active, devoted participation 
in a difficult world, it may also be nec- 
essary to color the facts and data of the 
classroom and the warm friendliness of 
the campus with the quiet but persistent 
infiltration of faith. 

Rufus M. Jones was describing the 
preaching of Pliny Chase, whom he of- 
ten heard during his student days at 
Haverford. “It was of an extraordinary 
type. He almost never began with a 
text. He rose, stood a minute in silence, 
smiled and lighted up his face from with- 
in, and then began talking, not preach- 
ing . . . What he said always ‘spoke to 


my condition.’ He turned often to the 
question of the real nature, place and 
function of religion in life, its authority, 
its test and its proof, and always he 
found the ground of religion in the in- 
most nature of the human soul.”* 


And so must the canvass of religious 
resources be incomplete until that faith 
of which the institution is itself a mani- 
festation is drawn upon. The “inmost 
nature of the human soul” must be 
trusted. The nature of the college and 
those that make it up must be such as to 
increase the student’s confidence that the 
universe itself will support him in his 
best efforts. He will not be alone. 


Vv 


This kind of a program may really 
be the salvation of the student, in pro- 
viding him with purposes larger than 


5. Jones, R. M.: The Trail of Life in College, 
page 68. Macmillan. Quoted by permission. 
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himself, in giving him satisfactions in 
adventure rather than in security, and 
in directing his interests toward effec- 
tiveness rather than toward status. It 
will cause him to look forward and 
place his greatest trust in the inchoate 
world. It will center his confidence, ul- 
timately, in persons rather than in their 
institutions. 

Such a vivified and humanized pur- 
pose may also mean a new lease on life 
for the colleges. It may help ‘each col- 
lege to simplify a too-complicated pro- 
gram by eliminating many non-essentials. 
It may reveal the interrelatedness of 
courses, fields of study and various aca- 
demic interests that have heretofore 
lacked the ruggedness of mutuality and 
interdependence. It may cause the col- 
lege to pull its scattered departments and 
fragmentary interests together as it 
moves toward a goal great enough to set 
the entire institution in motion. 


RELIGIOUS VALUES OF THE CURRICULUM 


J. Howarp Howson* 


HRISTIANITY, as finally crystal- 
lized in medieval Catholicism, was 

an authoritarian and dogmatic religion. 
Its major convictions were established 
by authority and accepted on faith. Its 
methods of proof were deductive. Close 
reasoning elaborated a system of thought 
so appealing in its rationality that from 
beginning to end it was accepted as an 
accurate description of reality. The cos- 
mology of the age was as much a part 
of Christian truth in the general 
belief, both of scholars and _ laity, 
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as was the existence of the Church. 

Without considerable historical imag- 
ination it is difficult for us today to ap- 
preciate the revolutionary character of 
the step taken by Copernicus four hun- 
dred years ago, when he showed the rea- 
sonableness of a picture of the universe 
different from that sanctified by tradi- 
tion. To the religious thinkers of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries it was 
more than an astronomical re-orientation. 
It was a flagrant and unpardonable re- 
pudiation of God’s truth as revealed in 
the Bible. It was an affront to the dig- 
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nity of man in that it displaced the 
earth from its position in the center of 
the universe. It was a threat to all the 
moral values that were stabilized in 
terms of the Ptolemaic world-view. It 
was a denial of the validity of the au- 
thoritarian and deductive methods of es- 
tablishing truth. 

Subsequent developments have justi- 
fied many of these apprehensions. The 
scientists and scholars who have been 
dominated by the mood of Copernicus 
have destroyed, piece by piece, the in- 
tellectual edifice in which the religious 
thinkers of that day lived. The work 
of Newton in the seventeenth century 
substituted for the direct action of God 
the impersonal action of heavenly bodies 
moving in accordance with fixed me- 
chanical principles. Eighteenth century 
thought repudiated the concept of divine 
intervention in miracles so far as scien- 
tific investigation is concerned. Nine- 
teenth century biblical research deprived 
the Bible of its infallibility as the ulti- 
mate source of truth; while biological 
science removed from animate nature the 
arbitrary creativeness oi God. Twen- 
tieth century social sciences presuppose 
a sequence of cause and effect complete- 
ly free of any special providence of God. 


This undermining of the pre-Coper- 
nican world-view by the modern scien- 
tific and scholarly disciplines presents an 
acute situation for contemporary college 
youth. Most of them have been brought 
up in orthodox Protestant denominations 
whose creeds were formulated on the 
basis of the older cosmology. Most of 
the prayers they hear and the hymns 
they sing presuppose it. Much of the 
preaching they are exposed to is tied to 
it in one way or another. The result 
is that their religious education and their 
secular education proceed along diver- 
gent lines. In this competition for their 
loyalty religion is losing out. To a de- 


gree greater than they realize, their reli- 
gious conceptions are being pushed to 
the periphery of their lives, so that in 
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a crisis they find comfort in naturalis- 
tic explanations rather than in those 
commonly accepted as religious. 

The resort to naturalistic explanations 
is so characteristic of our age that we 
are amazed to find the full seriousness 
with which religious categories of ex- 
planation were invoked but a few gen- 
erations ago. The writer remembers see- 
ing in the library of Union Theological 
Seminary a pamphlet containing the ser- 
mon preached by a minister in New York 
City about 1789 on a day set aside by 
proclamation for public fasting and sup- 
plication because of a pestilence then 
raging in Philadelphia. The text of the 
sermon was, “O Lord, in wrath remem- 
ber mercy.” Today we would not think 
of looking to God as the author of pes- 
tilence. We would search for the germ 
responsible for it and continue search- 
ing until we found it. At the same time 
we keep a decent separation of the two 
trains of thought in practice. While we 
go about our everyday professional life 
on the basis of modern thought, we re- 
turn to traditional concepts and modes 
of expression, albeit with mental reserva- 
tions of greater or less extent, in the 
sanctity of a service of worship. We ac- 
cept this separation so much as a mat- 
ter of course that we do not realize the 
difficulty many modern students have in 
reconciling these two attitudes. 


Where students do seek to keep the 
deposit of their inherited religion intact, 
they are on the defensive against the 
mood and content of the modern intel- 
lectual disciplines. They erect an arti- 
ficial barrier in their own minds against 
thinking in terms of the new material. 
As a good student once said to the writ- 
er, “This material is too disturbing to 
think about. I am going to treat it as 
just another subject to be memorized.” 
And she did. 

Some of the difficulty encountered by 
the student lies in the inherent cleavage 
between pre-Copernican thinking and 
post-Copernican. Even under the most 
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favorable circumstances there will be a 
crisis of re-orientation for the student, 
whose moral and religious values have 
been grounded in an essentially pre- 
Copernican cosmos, when he feels the 
full impact of modern thought. It may 
fairly be contended, however, that the 
- liberal arts college has not contributed 
its due share in helping the thoughtful 
student meet this crisis in constructive 
fashion. A consideration of the history 
of the liberal arts college in the United 
States reveals some, at least, of the rea- 
sons for this failure. 


The impulse behind the founding of 
the first American colleges was the de- 
sire to maintain a high level of religious 
leadership in the colonies. Instruction 
was vocational in that it was such as a 
minister needed; but it was generally 
cultural in that it comprised the intel- 
lectual inheritance of scholasticism re- 
enforced by the classics. While aca- 
demic life was not without its tensions, 
there was no serious cleavage between 
the subjects studied. All of them pre- 
supposed a unified world-view, so that 
the minister and his educated lay broth- 
er shared a common outlook on the 
world in general. 


From the first the colleges were re- 
garded as institutions for moral and reli- 
gious education. While the history of 
American colleges is not one of con- 
tinuous moral and religious concern, the 
general philosophy of higher education 
in the first two centuries of American 
life presupposed it. The presidents were 
ministers. Boards of trustees had strong 
ministerial representation. Chapel at- 
tendance was required in the same spirit 
as attendance at classes. In many col- 
leges the president gave a course in 
ethics. Because of the nature of the 
administrative controls, the character of 
its intellectual heritage, and the profes- 
sional conditioning of the president, the 
liberal arts college was a strong value- 
conserving institution in American life. 
Unfortunately, the self-sufficient char- 
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acter of its scholastic and classical heri- 
tage, combined with the professional bias 
of its administration, made the liberal 
arts college reluctant to accept the newer 
scientific and scholarly disciplines. These 
operated, therefore, under the distinct 
handicap of being considered less val- 
uable intellectually than the older sub- 
jects and distinctly dangerous to those 
not firmly grounded in their faith. 


It is the belief of the writer that much 
of the atomism in higher education grew 
up as a measure of self-defense on the 
part of the teachers of the newer sub- 
jects. Only by avoiding the broad phil- 
osophical implications of their subjects 
and stressing the factual relationships, 
about which there could be no dispute, 
could they avoid the censure of their 
colleagues. These were all the more sen- 
sitive to possible heresy because of the 
threat the subjects offered to their tight 
little world. This tendency to deny the 
necessity of facing the implications of 
their teaching was fostered by many de- 
vout professors who withdrew from dis- 
quieting thoughts to protect the integrity 
of their own faith. It was accelerated 
by the tendency of nineteenth and early 
twentieth century scholars to specialize 
increasingly in a narrow field prepara- 
tory to teaching. The increase in de- 
partments, each of which regarded itself 
as possessing an exclusive franchise of 
study and instruction in a particular 
area of scholarship, combined with the 
multiplication of courses competing for 
the student’s attention, further obscured 
the organic interrelatedness of all schol- 
arship. Education came to be the tak- 
ing of so many courses, the acquisition 
of so many credits. 


The newer disciplines grew in favor 
until they became dominant in the lib- 
eral arts curriculum. With their as- 
cendancy the moral and religious focus 
of education was lost, for the scientists 
and the scholars trained in objective re- 
search studiously avoided setting forth 
the moral and religious implications of 
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their subjects lest they, as scholars, lose 
their scholarly impartiality and thereby 
destroy the objectivity of their scholar- 
ship. At the same time they were im- 
posing such rigid methodological condi- 
tions upon the acquisition of data that 
they often missed essential facts and re- 
lationships. In spite of themselves they 
had become methodological scholastics, 
denying the reality of that which could 
not be studied by their particular ap- 
proach or fitted in to their particular 
picture of reality. Governed by aca- 
demic considerations and the demands 
of pure research, they failed to relate 
their subjects to the total human enter- 
prise in a meaningful way. Thus, with 
the decline of the older disciplines which 
had been the value carriers of our cul- 
ture, and with the rise of newer disci- 


plines that refused to grapple with val- . 


ues in a broad way, the liberal arts col- 
lege became a value-destroying influence 
in American life. 

Administrators have used various ex- 
pedients to counteract this negative. in- 
fluence. Some have clung all the more 
tenaciously to required chapel, often 
with required courses in religion and 
ethics. Some have encouraged voluntary 
religious agencies on the campus, coop- 
eration with local churches, or the ap- 
pointment of a chaplain to the col- 
lege. Some have introduced elective 
courses in religion as a regular part of 
the curriculum. 

Valuable as these may be as indivi- 
dual expedients, they do not touch the 
central factor. Inasmuch as the educa- 
tion offered by the college is destructive 
of values, nothing less than a change in 
educational philosophy and method will 
suffice as an adequate corrective. This 
is not a task for any ecclesiastical or- 
ganization or for any special officer. It 
can be brought about only through a 
change of heart on the part of the educa- 
tors themselves. 


While the newer studies have been 
culpable in their indifference to some of 
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the major problems of human adjust- 
ment, and have endeavored to dismiss 
values as outside their domain, they 
have been value-conserving in their own 
area. The passionate devotion to objec- 
tive truth characteristic of modern schol- 
arship, especially of the sciences, is one 
of the most valuable contributions of 
modern education to culture and, in- 
cidentally, one of the first victims of 
dictatorships in their enslavement of 
mankind. 


Furthermore, the appeal to experience, 
so characteristic of the sciences, is in- 
creasingly penetrating the teaching of 
all subjects. We have learned to accept 
the laboratory as an indispensable ad- 
junct of physics, chemistry, the biological 
sciences and psychology. Astronomy 
would be barren without its observatory, 
geology without its field trips, home eco- 
nomics has its practice houses, child 
study its nursery school. Economics and 
sociology increasingly resort to the com- 
munity as an integral part of their study. 
Political science examines the actualities 
of ward politics. History sees signi- 
ficance in current events and the stu- 
dent’s own family documents. Drama 
has its experimental theatre while music 
and art have their concrete media of ex- 


pression. Languages are not so much 


the external evidence of an education as 
they are the avenue of contact with the 
life of a people. In place of the older 
reverence for the true, the beautiful 
and the good in the austere purity of 
their abstractness, the contemporary lib- 
eral arts college is increasingly empha- 
sizing them as they occur in the con- 
creteness of actual experience. 


Much has been done already to cor- 
rect thie idea that education is largely the 
accumulation of so many packets of ap- 
propriately labeled knowledge. The in- 
troduction of comprehensive examina- 
tions in the senior year, the concentra- 
tion of a student’s work in a particular 
field rather than in a particular depart- 
ment, and interdepartmental cooperation, 
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are all steps designed to break down the 
artificial barriers between various sub- 
jects. Then there are the newer fields 
of specialization cutting across the older 
classifications, as exemplified in the work 
of Professor Marjorie Nicolson of Co- 
lumbia University. By concentrating on 
the seventeenth century in England as 
a unit she was able to discover import- 
ant facts missed by all those who ap- 
proached it only from the angle of their 
particular specializations. 
Administrators are taking even more 
drastic measures to meet this situation. 
Some are trying to assure for their stu- 
dents a balanced perspective of western 
knowledge through a series of compre- 
hensive courses. Others are trying to 
assure for their students a continuity of 
meaning through an intensive study of 
their personalities and the individualized 
direction of their academic program. 
Each approach has its own inherent 
shortcomings. Comprehensive knowl- 
edge of that which has no inherent in- 
terest for a student becomes just so 
much excess baggage; while education 
that is merely the extension of the stu- 
dents’ own felt needs is likely to be 
hopelessly one-sided. However, interests 
are not static entities. Most teachers 
have seen students who have taken a 
course for ulterior motives awaken to 
a genuine interest in it. Furthermore, 
if knowledge is to have a utility beyond 
that of purely personal edification, the 
use to which it is to be put lays upon 
the student certain inescapable demands 
regardless of his personal inclination. 


The curriculum of the liberal arts col- 
lege, in so far as it involves the accu- 
mulation of racial wisdom in the conduct 
of life, calls for the skill of the educa- 
tor in selecting the learnings most per- 
tinent to significant living in the stu- 
dent’s generation. In so far as it in- 


volves a continuity of human effort 
towards richer living, it calls also for 
discrimination in selecting the minimum 
essentials required by the student for an 


appreciation of the flow of biological 
and cultural life in his time as a momen- 
tary phase of the ongoing life of the 
race. Inasmuch as the academic sub- 
jects involved are to be taught to grow- 
ing human beings, instruction must be 
organized in such a way that it con- 
serves the values, and extends the range 
of meanings, experienced by the individ- 
ual student. Instructors are called for 
who are philosophers rather than aca- 
demic technicians, constantly correlating 
their particular fields of specialization 
with the other disciplines and the major 
issues of life. Instructors are called for 
who are more discerning in their appre- 
ciation of the emotional and intellectual 
needs of the individual student. Such 
a curriculum is definitely moral and reli- 
gious in its conservation of personal and 
social values. 

The writer shows the limitations of 
his own outlook in his omission so far 
of any reference to the education of the 
will. In the traditional curriculum this 
had little place because conduct was car- 
ried forward chiefly by habit and group 
demands, with little demand on intelli- 
gent choice. Today, with the mixing of 
cultures in American life, and the rapid- 
ity of social change, merely habitual 
ways of acting, or the demands of rival 
groups, are not sufficient guides to con- 
structive action. The capacity to act on 
the basis of deliberate choice, and in the 
light of the common good, is increasingly 
needed for constructive living in the 
contemporary world. Yet, in the aver- 
age liberal arts college there is more 
policing of conduct than conscious edu- 
cation of the will. 


The result is that most of the voli- 
tional education that the student receives 
is in the extra-curricular activities. As 
the educator realizes that his responsi- 
bility is to the total personality of the 
student, he faces the necessity of incor- 
porating the extra-curricular activities 
into the educational system as part of 
the curriculum. This immediately raises 
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the question of faculty domination of 
student activities; but that danger can 
be readily obviated if each has a clear 
understanding of his proper function 
in the relationship. The enlightened edu- 
cator is as much concerned as the stu- 
dent to preserve student initiative, for, 
if this is removed, there can be no edu- 
cation of the will, and the right to make 
mistakes is an inalienable part of free- 
dom. The educator, however, has the 
right to insist, and take such measures 
as to ensure, that the pattern of social 
interaction in extra-curricular activities 
shall be in keeping with the educational 
emphasis of the college. 


The education of the will as part of 
a given course presents more difficulty 
for the individual instructor, such as the 
writer, who is still imbued with many 
of the attitudes of traditional educational 
practice. The instructor is concerned 
with the work habits of his students and 
is sensitive to the way a student can 
work without prodding; but he is not 
always sensitive to the effects of his 
own attitudes on the initiative of his 
students. To the degree that assign- 
ments are rigidly set, recitations formal- 
ized, and tests stereotyped, just to that 
degree is the student deprived of voli- 
tional education. Yet there must be di- 
rection on the part of the instructor, or 
the student will use an inordinate amount 
of his time in making mistakes or over- 
coming the effects of past mistakes. 
Freedom with guidance always raises 
the problem of the amount of freedom 
and the amount of guidance. We hazard 
the dictum that guidance should be at 
the minimum necessary to maintain a 
preponderance of wise choices. 


Education of the will in a given course 
involves more than this. It involves the 
capacity of the student to act on the 
basis of his new insights. This, in turn, 
lays upon the instructor the obligation 
to provide the student the opportunity 
so to act. Here the writer must confess 
to considerable hesitation. Such proce- 
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dure is open to the serious danger of 
turning the classroom into a recruiting 
station for enthusiastic partisans of the 
instructor’s pet projects. It is open to 
the danger of precipitating action before 
the student has the competence to use 
his knowledge wisely; for it is still true 
that a little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing in action. It calls for much more 
wisdom in action on the part of the in- 
structor than the present type of pro- 
fessional training is designed to give. 
Nevertheless, it is a direction in which 
education must move if it is to serve 
the total personality of the student. Per- 
haps the most important first step is for 
the instructor to see his students primar- 
ily as participants in life rather than as 
passive spectators or critics. 


No liberal arts college may validly 
call itself religious unless its total pro- 
gram does in fact conserve personal and 
social values for those who participate 
in its life. If, however, the student is 
to have his experience grow in meaning, 
there must be a continuity between the 
old and the new. The new almost al- 
ways offers a threat to the old. If the 
student is unable to distinguish between 
the universal and the contingent in his 
own previous experience he will either 
refuse the new without discrimination 
or reject the old with an equal lack of 
discrimination. In either case the ex- 
perience destroys the integrity of his per- 
sonality; for, in one case he has facts 
whose implications he will not face and 
in the other he has a whole area of 
meaning of which he is ashamed. 


An essential element in any education, 
therefore, is a discriminating apprecia- 
tion of one’s own cultural inheritance. 
This is especially true of one’s religious 
inheritance. The student has had his 


experience of religion in a particular in- 
stitution, with characteristic practice, rit- 
uals and theology. His own attitudes, 
practices and beliefs, which have been 
acquired largely through contagion, are 
as self-evident to him as any of the un- 
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challenged fixed ideas every one of us 
possesses as part of our cultural heritage. 
By the same token those of other people 
have an irrational character about them 
that places their possessors on a lower 
level. 


The student needs to be taken on a 
voyage of discovery of the religious ex- 
perience of other people — experience as 
sincere and meaningful as his own. He 
needs to see the variety of forms that 
religion takes. Then, and then only, is 
he in a position to discriminate between 
the universal and parochial in his own 
experience of religion. 


For this reason every liberal arts col- 
lege needs a department of religion. The 
subjects taught will vary with the schol- 
arly specialization of the instructors ; but 
each instructor needs to bring to his 
subject, in addition to his scholarly com- 
petence, a philosophical breadth and 
humanitarian discernment. More im- 
portant than the subject taught is the 
relationship between the instructor and 
his subject-matter. If in his subject he 
can feel the pulse of living men as they 
experience religion, and can convey the 
quality of that experience to his students, 
that fact is more important than whether 
it is a course in the Bible or a study of 
contemporary religious groups. 


Granted the importance of the living 
experience, it remains true that subject 
matter is important. Where circum- 
stances permit, the curriculum in the de- 
partment of religion should be broad 
enough to meet the needs of different 
types of students and different levels of 
intellectual maturity. The student needs 
more than an appreciation of religious 
experience both in his own and in other 
religious groups, including those of other 
cultures. He needs the opportunity to 
think through to a philosophy of religion 
that satisfies his urge for meaning. 


This involves on the part of the in- 
structor a fine understanding of per- 
sonal growth, combined with a capacity 
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to see the religious implications of the 
modern disciplines. It involves, too, the 
opportunity for the student to express 
himself in line with his newer convic- 
tions; for one’s philosophy is wrought 
out in experience as well as in thought. 
It calls for the opportunity to work out 
under guidance a more effective devo- 
tional life and more satisfying services 
of worship. 


This raises the whole question of the 
relation of the college religious program 
to denominationalism and to the church- 
es. Most of our colleges were founded 
as the result of denominational inspira- 
tion so that the denominational character 
of their religious activities has been a 
natural expression of their genius. With 
the secularization of the colleges and the 
growing diversity of the student body, 
the religious ministry of the colleges has 
become more complicated. 


Today there is not the same justifica- 
tion as formerly for a particular denom- 
inational approach; and there is less of 
it. Nevertheless, there is a major prob- 
lem for the churches in the tendency of 
colleges to develop a characteristic at- 
titude towards organized religion. The 
academic treatment of contemporary re- 
ligion by instructors in religion has not 
always been of the most appreciative 
character. The ability of colleges to 
command the services of leading preach- 
ers has given the students a standard of 
preaching that can not be maintained in 
more than a few of the most favored 
congregations. The type of religious ac- 
tivity sponsored by voluntary religious 
groups on the campus has usually been 
of a character that has not been readily 
transferable to the home church. 


To correct this, denominational organ- 
izations are making an intensive effort to 
maintain the active denominational al- 
legiance of their students during the pe- 
riod when they are in college. But too 


much denominational activity can easily 
destroy the sense of community which is 
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one of the most valuable assets of the 
small college. For this reason some of 
them are apprehensive about the present 
trend, and are giving thought to the 
adequacy of their own programs. 

The need of students of what would 
be known in England as the Free Church 
group of Protestants can be largely met 
by a liberalized form of the traditional 
religious program. A basic program for 
a small college with Protestant tradi- 
tions is a service of worship that is 
Protestant in general character, and a 
religious organization that should enable 
all groups to get together for fellowship 
and the practical expression of their 
common religious ideals. The Student 
Christian Movement, as it is known in 
New York State, is seeking to maintain 
as wide a religious comprehensiveness 
as is workable in our present American 
scene and, while it is not perfect, is a 
working model for interdenominational 
expressional effort on the local campus. 
To achieve its full possibilities, such a 
program requires vigorous professional 
leadership fully supported by the admin- 
istration. 

Any plan designed to meet the needs 
of the Free Church students can not 
meet, with equal satisfaction, the needs 
of such groups as Jews, Roman Cath- 
olics, High Church Episcopalians, Lu- 
therans, and Christian Scientists. If the 
college admits such students without 
question, surely it should not put any 
obstacle in the way of the pursuit of 
their faith. Opportunity should be given 
professional representatives of such 


groups, subject to the approval of the 
college, to meet for conference or wor- 
ship with those students who desire 
their ministry. However, it should be 
given under conditions that safeguard 
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the universal character of the college’s 
educational program. No privilege 
should be given to any group that could 
not, with equal propriety, be given to 
any other group; and nothing should be 
done that, actually or symbolically, sup- 
ports the claim of any group to religious 
priority or preeminent sanctity. 


We have considered the obligation of 
the college primarily from the stand- 
point of the student and his needs. The 
college, however, is more than an in- 
stitution for the education of students; 
it is an institution whereby the intellec- 
tual heritage of our culture is conserved. 
From this angle it views religion as a 
phenomenon of the human spirit that 
was in existence long before there were 
churches; and is manifest today in far 
wider context than that provided by any 
institution, however universal it may be. 
If the college is to be true to its trust, it 
must educate in terms of a perspective 
that transcends the bounds of any par- 
ticular communion, even though its grad- 
uates must function in individual church- 
es. If the churches are to command the 
respect and the active support of edu- 
cated men and women, they must be 
more willing than they are at present 
to modify their practices in the light of 
this wider perspective. 


To summarize: If the liberal arts col- 
lege is to serve the total personality 
growth of its students, it must give an 
ever larger place to religion, first, in the 
sense of making for a unified growth of 
understanding and appreciation of the 
human enterprise in its cosmic setting, 
and second, in the sense of refining and 
enlarging the student’s own religion as 
he feels it, as he understands it, and as 
he expresses it. 
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SOME SPIRITUAL ASPECTS OF STUDENT- 
FACULTY RELATIONS 


Morris N. Kertzer* 


FEW YEARS ago, before world 
events reached the critical stage of 


A 


Pearl Harbor, I asked a college student 
about a contemporary political issue 


which I felt was vital to him. “I’m 
sorry,” he said, “I don’t know anything 
about it. You see I’m not taking Cur- 
rent Events this semester!” The ten- 
dency to departmentalize life, and to 
consign even the broadest aspects of our 
civilization to narrow categories, is to 
be found too in our evaluation of reli- 
gion and education. There are all too 
many people who feel that we are fully 
satisfying the demands of religion when 
a school or a department or a course in 
religion is offered by the college. 


The philosopher Nietzsche once said, 
“When we have found the word for the 
thing, we are done with it.” An apt 
corollary might be: “To rid ourselves 
of the troublesome exactions of religion, 
we need only create a course on reli- 
gion, and permit the rest of the college 
curriculum to go its merry way.” The 
inimitable humorist, Dr. Stephen Lea- 
cock, tells in his recent essays, “Too 
Much College,” of a student who ex- 
cused himself for not knowing the names 
of the twelve Apostles with the follow- 
ing defense: “We’ve finished Scripture, 
we had it last year.” Such is the price 
we pay for looking upon religion as a 
unit of study, to be erased from one’s 
memory as soon as the registrar has 
officially recorded the grade. 


My observation has been that while a 
School of Religion is a significant and 
indispensable part of a _ well-rounded 
university, it is a-mistake to assume that 
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other courses are non-religious. I would 
agree with the statement : “Properly con- 
ceived, religion is education itself .. . 
but education so enlarged as to encom- 
pass the whole of life.”* 

In seeking out the religious resources 
of the college community, we must not 
look under the label of religion but at 
all aspects of college life: the curric- 
ulum, faculty influence, extra-curricular 
activities ; in brief, we must probe every 
facet of the university experience. Many 
of us have caught a glimpse of eternity 
in an astronomy class, in an English 
or philosophy seminar, in a YMCA so- 
cial welfare project. The instructor is 
often only dimly aware of the spiritual 
implications of his every-day teachings, 
or of the extent to which the average 
student places implicit faith in his judg- 
ments. At an early age in the grade 
school, the youngster comes rushing into 
his home with the words “The teacher 
says . . .” accepting those words ex 
cathedra. The college student uses dif- 
ferent terminology for the same prin- 
ciple, and begins austerely with the 
words : “Psychology says . . .” with every 
suggestion of an oracle from Sinai’s 
heights. 

The discussion at the Columbus meet- 
ing of the Religious Education Associa- 
tion? focussed our attention on the role 
of the physical science instructor, the 
social science professor, the philosopher 
and the economist, in evoking a genuine 
religious attitude towards life. 

In recent years, critics of university 


1. John S. Brubacher. Modern Philosophies of 
Education, page 317. 

2. For a summary of this discussion see RE- 
Licious Epucation for May-June, 1942, 
pages 137-163. 
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faculty men have inveighed against the 
refusal of scholars to assume responsi- 
bility for social change. Archibald Mac- 
Leish and others have laid at the door- 
step of our scientists the blame for much 
of the confusion and indecision in our 
social planning. The charge might easily 
be broadened. Many university instruc- 
tors sincerely cling to the view that one’s 
personal convictions must never be al- 
lowed to penetrate the objective facts 
of science. Opinion must not be allowed 
to becloud unbiased data, and the stu- 
dent must expect the teacher to be not 
so much an interpreter, as an umpire of 
life, who has no personal stake in the 
outcome of the decisions which ex- 
perience renders. To assure an equally 
dispassionate attitude on the part of the 
student, the teacher places a premium on 
those examination papers which re-echo 
the bare facts of the course, without the 
embellishment of the student’s own in- 
terpretation of the material studied. 


THE GERMAN TRADITION IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


What is a good teacher? Most deans 
and university administrators would be 
grateful for a ready-made formula 
which would answer that question. A 
friend of mine once remarked about a 
newly appointed colleague: “I can’t un- 
derstand how he got the position! The 
only thing that can be said in his favor 
is his superb teaching ability. But his 
research is quite mediocre.” Evidently 
there is more than one standard for 
judging a college instructor’s worth. Our 
administrative tradition has certainly 
placed most of its emphasis upon re- 
search: the able instructor who devotes 
his talents directly to his students, and 
treats them as individuals, is likely to 
watch his colleagues rise above him on 
the strength of their contributions to 
the scientific journals. 

Some time ago, I began a one-man 
campaign to exhort my students to be- 
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come better acquainted with their in- 
structors. The experiment was far from 
successful. One student explained it 
quite simply: “I haven’t the heart to 
interrupt him in his work. Every time 
I come into Prof. J’s office he is in the 
midst of some important work.” This 
sensitive young man disliked the role of 
an intruder, and felt that the primary ob- 
ligation of his professor was not to his 
students, but to his research. 

I trust that I shall’not be accused of 
exploiting a war prejudice in pointing 
out the unfortunate influence of the 
German academic tradition in our philos- 
ophy of higher education. W. H. Crow- 
ley, in his essay, “The Significance of 
Student Tradition”, expresses this view- 
point: “For its great services in develop- 
ing graduate instruction and research 
we shall ever be in debt to the American 
scholars who brought back from Berlin, 
Leipsig and Bonn the German scholarly 
point of view, but at the same time on 
their shoulders rests the responsibility 
for developing the notion that the col- 
lege has no interest in anything but the 
training of student minds*.” 


We who believe with Alfred N. 
Whitehead that “the essence of educa- 
tion is that it be religious’*, cannot look 
upon the collective student mind as an 
empty store-house which must be filled 
with a rationed amount of scientific data. 
The religionist feels that the instructor 
who pictures himself as an impartial 
spectator who enjoins his charges to 
share his detachment from life’s prob- 
lems has missed the mark as a teacher. 
We are inclined to applaud Dr. White- 
head’s observation that “a merely well- 
informed man is the most useless bore 
on God’s earth.” As we ransack our own 
college-day memories, or listen to the 
frank comments of students, we sense 
their keen resentment against those 
teachers who look upon the class-room 


3. Symposium, Higher Education and Society, 
page 44, U. of Okla. Press, 1936 
4. Aims of Education, page 29. 
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as a dull and necessary interlude between 
hours of research. 

Among the Jain sect of the Hindus, 
there is a common practice of daily soul- 
searching at the end of the day’s labors. 
It might be worth-while for us to borrow 
that custom, and evaluate occasionally 
the contribution we are making to the 
characters of our students. 


PERSONALITY INFLUENCES IN STUDENT- 
Facutty RELATIONS 


Which instructors influence us most 
profoundly, help us to develop positive 
attitude towards life, and contribute to 
the inoulding of our evaluational stand- 
ards? As I look back upon my own 
student experiences, I see that the sub- 
ject-matter of a course is not all-impor- 
tant. In my high school days I met the 
‘most unforgettable character’ of my 
formative years. He was a French in- 
structor by the name of Irwin, whose 
beautiful character shone through the 
drab conjugations and grammatical rules 
we studied, and left an indelible impres- 
sion on our young minds. Unforgettable 
was the look in his eyes when a student 
came to class with lesson unprepared. 
Not a gleam of reproach. In a Canadian 
school noted for its stringent discipline, 
his only punishment was a brief flash 
of personal hurt — you had shaken his 
faith in you, and you vowed in your 
heart that his trust would be vindicated 
in the future. A dozen Mr. Irwins 
would remould the character of a city! 

Such men are not equipped with the 
greatest pedagogical skill in the techni- 
cal sense. Their effectiveness is inspira- 
tional: they are able to communicate 
ideals simply because they possess ideals. 


CAN THE INSTRUCTOR SUPPLY SPIRITUAL 
MotTivaTION ? 


The most ambitious curriculum is ob- 
viously only as good as the instructor 
who makes it live and glow with mean- 
ing. It is idle to speak of introducing 
courses in religion, for instance, unless 
the individual instructor is religious: 
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that is, motivated by a sense of the 
worth-whileness of life, alert to man’s 
potentialities, sensitive to human suffer- 
ing, and willing to offer his life in com- 
pleting “the unfinished business of civi- 
lization.” We cannot re-iterate too of- 
ten that the educational institution must 
be student-centered, not curriculum- 
centered. 

Neglect of the individual in our edu- 
cational process has produced a cynical 
attitude regarding the power of the in- 
dividual to change or improve his en- 
vironment. The emphasis in our social 
sciences has been on the influence of 
man’s environment in fashioning the 
individual. That is important to know 
and understand. But it is essential, too, 
that the student be motivated to win con- 
trol of his environment, if his educa- 
tion is to become an effective tool. Dr. 
Link’s contribution in the little volume, 
Return to Religion, is this very emphasis 
on the powers of the individual. Para- 
doxically, we live in an age when in- 
dividuals have wielded powers hitherto 
undreamed of — Gandhi, Hitler, Roose- 
velt, Stalin and Churchill. Even the 
voice of a single radio commentator can 
influence millions of minds. Never be- 
fore has the individual had access to the 
minds and hearts of millions during the 
space of an hour. Yet we bemoan the 
passing of the power of the individual 
to change his environment ! 


The task of the educator, it seems 
to me, is to bring home the lesson of 
the mutual interaction between the indi- 
vidual and society, and the responsibility 
which this truth imposes upon us. The 
Talmud tells us: “It is not for thee to 
finish the task, but neither art thou free 
to desist from it.” The good teacher por- 
trays the gigantic social tasks which lie 
ahead, and challenges his students to join 
in the adventure of seeking them out. 

Do we utilize our faculty resources 
adequately in promoting spiritual values ? 
In answer I would make these three ob- 
servations :(1) It is almost impossible for 
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an instructor to make a permanent con- 
tribution to his student’s thinking in the 
brief period of one quarter or one se- 
mester. Many students in the larger uni- 
versities learn the names of their in- 
structors at the approach of semester 
examinations. With assistants to do his 
laboratory work, and readers for his 
papers, the professor ofttimes seems an 
ephemeral figure who momentarily flits 
across the student’s consciousness. My 
suggestion would be that the college 
curriculum provide for a minimum of 
one year for student-professor contact, 
if there is to be any worth-while spiritual 
communication between the two. 

(2) The stigma attached to overt 
friendliness between student and profes- 
sor should be eradicated. Mr. Crowley, 
in the article referred to above, mentions 
the experience of a faculty friend who 
was roundly reproached by his colleagues 
for breaking the tabu of social separation 
by inviting students to his home. This 
type of campus isolationism is charac- 
teristic of European schools. The con- 
tinental student dared not greet his 
mentor unless the latter espied him first. 
When we consider the high incidence of 
myopia among scholars, we can readily 
imagine how meagre were the social 
contacts. Any spiritual give-and-take is 
clearly impossible without a certain de- 
gree of friendship. But the tradition 
against ‘apple-polishing’ will endure so 
long as the grade-system is in force. 

(3) All too little use is made of fac- 
ulty men who can inspire students by 
their achievements and their reputation. 
A medical student recently complained 
to me that the most prominent member 
of his faculty, a Nobel Prize winner, 
rarely addressed the students. On those 
occasions when he left his laboratory 
to speak before the medical undergradu- 
ates, he lifted them spiritually and gave 
them a real sense of direction. 

Our curriculum rarely ever calls for 
morale-building lectures — with vision 
and imagination, we might do much to 
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give students the sense of direction 
which this young man was seeking. 


THE SPIRITUAL CLIMATE OF THE CAMPUS 


The philosopher Santayana refers to 
a “climate of opinion” which is a de- 
terminative factor in creating standards 
of value. It is interesting to consider the 
prevailing ‘climate of opinion’ of the 
average college campus. How do the 
value-judgments of the university com- 
munity compare with those of the ordi- 
nary American community? Rabbi 
Harry Kaplan, in the discussion at Co- 
lumbus, referred to above, pointedly 
remarked that campus values are 
usually a reflection of the community 
at large, and that it would be un- 
likely that student standards would 
deviate substantially from the moral tone 
prevailing anywhere in America. Prof. 
Mordecai M. Kaplan, in a paper read 
before the Congress of Education for 
Democracy, sounded a similar note when 
he said that religious education “cannot 
foster democracy if the atmosphere is 
laden with the poison of mobocracy.”® 


A vivid illustration of the truth of 
this principle comes to mind. Several 
years ago, I had a long discussion with 
a college student about campus politics. 
Brought up in a fine, traditionally re- 
ligious home, he had come to college 
with high ideals. He soon became active 
in a student government which was cor- 
rupt and overrun with graft. How did 
he reconcile his involvement in dishonest 
politics with his moral code? His argu- 
ment was forthright: “This is excellent 
training for politics. I’m getting a realis- 
tic preparation for the outside world, 
and after all, isn’t college a preparation 
for life?” 


This young man had been able to 
separate his religious ideals from his 


5. “Contribution of Religion to Education for 
Democracy” from the Proceedings of the 


above mentioned Congress, page 210, Colum- 
bia University, 1939. _ 
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political aspirations — he had no diffi- 
culty in adapting his standards to those 
already set up by the community at 
large. 
RELIGION As A Way OF LIVING, 
not a Way OF TALKING 


One of the tragic weaknesses inherent 
in most of our education is the emphasis 
which we place on the word, the written 
and spoken ideal as a substitute for ac- 
tion. Most academicians must have 
agreed with the President of Whittier 
College, Dr. Walter F. Dexter, when he 
said at a historic Conference on Religion 
and Education in 1931: “President Her- 
bert Hoover and Premier Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, sitting side by side on a log in 
Virginia, did more for international re- 
lationship in a period of four hours, 
we are told, than some diplomats could 
have done in a period of four years. 
As they attempted to de-legalize war they 
attempted to legalize friendship as a 
means of preventing international mis- 
understanding and settling international 
disputes.’ 

We then believed with Dr. Dexter in 
the power of words, even though John 
Dewey had warned us that man’s expec- 
tation that the ideal can be realized by 
mere repetition of the word is a throw- 
back to primitive incantation and magic. 
The late Jane Addams, we are told in her 
autobiography, felt this sense of frus- 
tration when she left college, contrast- 
ing the ideals set up in her curriculum 
with the brutal facts of the society into 
which the graduate emerged. 

The present war emergency offers a 
clear example of the divorce between 
ideal and reality. Despite the over- 
whelming demand for a total contribu- 
tion to America at war, college students, 
on the whole, can only serve their coun- 
try by leaving their studies. Several 
students have come to me, describing 
this feeling of frustration. “When we 
offer our services to the war effort, they 


6. Education Adequate for Modern Times, 
page 204, Association Press, 1931. 
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tell us to entertain the men in uniform”, 
one young co-ed complained. It has be- 
come traditional with us that society 
makes no demands upon the college stud- 
ent until he gets his diploma. How much 
less are those claims in times of peace, 
when society makes less urgent, or at 
least less explicit, demands upon the in- 
dividual. 


Tue Campus TowN AND THE 
City UNIversITy 

The writer has made a casual study 
of the location of state universities, and 
the historic reasons that led to the estab- 
lishment of ‘campus towns’, away from 
the large communities. What was the 
motive of the founders in establishing 
schools in smaller cities? Was there an 
avowed philosophy of education in- 
volved, which foresaw the advisability 
of an ‘ivory tower’ environment or a li- 
brary reading room atmosphere, more 
conducive to concentrated study? In 
several instances, as at Iowa and Ala- 
bama, the state universities were estab- 
lished in communities which were origi- 
nally the site of the state capitol, des- 
tined to be large cities, and only unfore- 
seen circumstances led to the develop- 
ment of a ‘campus town’. 

Some educators now feel that the ar- 
bitrary exclusion of students from the 
mainstream of life, while it may pro- 
duce better philosophers and theoretical 
mathematicians, has a deieterious effect 
on the majority of college students. The 
traditional European system of higher 
education, catering only to a small mi- 
nority of intellectuals, who were likely 
to remain in academic life, required the 
‘ivory-tower’ environment. But for the 
millions of students who leave our col- 
leges every decade, it seems more valu- 
able to develop a sense of social respon- 
sibility by keeping them within the main- 
stream of our daily living. To Prof. 
Horace Kallen’s interesting query : “Does 
college prolong infancy?” we are fre- 
quently forced to answer in the affirma- 
tive — if by infancy we mean a lack of 
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social orientation, and a dulled sensi- 
tivity to human suffering. 


Many campus organizations such as 
the YMCA and YWCA, the Wesley and 
Hillel Foundations conduct social wel- 
fare projects among the underprivileged 
and the hospital patients of their com- 
munities. In the larger cities, the op- 
portunities for such programs are more 
available, while the isolated campus com- 
munity, far removed from industrial 
areas, and from the socially depressed 
regions of the country, are prone to 
forget the meaning of suffering. This 
was brought home to me some years ago, 
when a group of Hillel Foundation stu- 
dents returned from an entertainment 
they had given at a home for the aged. 
For weeks following that experience, 
the young men and women kept repeat- 
ing: “We didn’t know that there were 
so many people in the world with so little 
to live for!” 


A similar group returned from an or- 
phanage, fired with enthusiasm for a 
project which involved a delicate eye 
operation for a seven year old girl, 
whose eyesight was being threatened. 
One of the student entertainers noticed 
that a little girl in the audience at the 
orphanage could barely see their show. 
Upon inquiry she learned that the in- 
stitution could not afford an operation 
on the child. The students decided to 
raise the necessary funds at their soror- 
ity parties, and at other campus func- 
tions. Within a month, the operation 
was successfully performed. Not only 
were a little child’s eyes opened, but the 
eyes of hundreds of college men and 
women were opened to the opportuni- 
ties for service among those less fortu- 
nate than themselves. The ivory tower 
had collapsed. 

SPIRITUAL RESOURCES FOR THE WORLD 
oF TOMORROW 


No discussion of the religious re- 
sources of the campus would be complete 
without reference to the role which the 
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university will play in the fashioning 
of the world of tomorrow. These tragic 
days, bringing in their wake untold mis- 
ery and suffering, have nevertheless 
yielded valuable spiritual dividends. Our 
minds have been focused upon the vai- 
ues which are being challenged and we 
are able to gain new insights into ideals 
so long taken for granted. 


One salutary effect has been the grow- 
ing identification of democracy with re- 
ligion. We are learning that democracy 
in its widest sense is not merely a some- 
what more desirable form of govern- 
ment, but the only type of political as- 
sociation to which the religious man can 
subscribe. Democracy is simply religion 
applied to our political system. It is not 
one ’ism among many, but the only form 
of government which will permit the 
realization of the spiritual life. 


In building the world of tomorrow, 
we shall become increasingly concerned 
with the ideal which Vice-President 
Henry A. Wallace calls ‘genetic democ- 
racy’, a newly-coined phrase for a relig- 
ious principle which harks back to the 
words of Malachi: “Have we not all 
one Father, hath not one God created us 
all?” On our own campus and on several 
which I have visited, a marked tendency 
in the direction of tolerance has been 
noted. In one specific instance, I have 
seen this happen: Whereas two years 
ago it was fashionable to assent to racial 
discrimination in restaurants, without 
protest, it is now equally fashionable to 
avoid those campus restaurants which 
manifest such intolerance. The situation 
is far from perfect, but the trend is 
clearly evident. 


In an inter-faith seminar at the School 
of Religion of our University, student 
religious leaders have made some inter- 
esting studies of religious prejudices. 
We noted in a fairly comprehensive sur- 
vey that there was a marked decrease 
in prejudice from the freshman year 
through the senior year. Our young 
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people today seem less infected with the 
virus of anti-semitism or other race 
prejudice, while the community at large 
evidences disturbing signs in the oppo- 
site direction. 

There is a large field for the develop- 
ment of religious resources in this area 
of campus life. Our young people of col- 
lege age are now showing the results of 
more liberal education in the public 
schools. It is up to the colleges to chan- 
nelize that new spirit, so that we may 
open broader horizons for the future 
leaders of America’s destiny. 

Is broad-mindedness a product of a 
more expansive religious outlook which 
interprets the doctrine of brotherhood in 
a literal fashion, or is it, on the contrary, 
a by-product of the weakening of re- 
ligious loyalties to the particular church 
and synagogue? Some cynics maintain 
that religious tolerance is more in evi- 
dence in the United States, because our 
religious group loyalties are less intense. 
I am inclined to share the functional 
view of religion, which sees in the reali- 
zation of such ideals as cooperative fel- 
lowship the genuine marks of a religious 
man. 

Several years ago, I happened to travel 
on a brief trip with Sir Norman Angell, 
the Nobel Peace Prize winner. “What 
do you think, Sir Norman, is the reason 
for the success of the Nazi movement 
in capturing the minds of millions of 
Germans?” His answer did not include 
the standard clichés regarding Versailles: 
“The tragedy of Germany”, he said, 
“bears eloquent testimony to the failure 
of modern education: the most educated 
country in Europe has produced a politi- 
cal system based on the supremacy of 
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force over reason. They are now reaping 
the dividends of an educational system 
which was preoccupied with facts rather 
than values.” 

Hendrick Van Loon, in his answer 
to Mein Kampf in the little volume, His 
Battle, says: “Since democracy is essen- 
tially a state of mind — a philosophy of 
life — a way of feeling — it is not some- 
thing you can learn out of a book. The 
Germans, who have no gift to learn from 
life but depend entirely upon book learn- 
ing, had never known how to handle 
democracy.” Mr. Van Loon would hesi- 
tate to call this ‘gift’ a racial character- 
istic. He would probably agree that a 
new orientation towards education and 
its objectives would lead the Central 
European peoples in new directions. 

Higher education is passing through 
one of its most critical phases during the 
present year, and in 1943 will probably 
witness many fundamental changes. Uni- 
versity administrators will be asked to 
streamline the curriculum, and fulfill 
the needs of the hour at the expense of 
posterity. All of us feel that a victorious 
peace will warrant any sacrifices which 
education has to make. But it behooves 
both educational and religious leaders 
to maintain the moral integrity of our 
colleges and universities. The principle 
which we must keep alive is that all edu- 
cation must have a spiritual basis and 
spiritual motivation, else most of our 
sacrifices will have been in vain. Those 
of us who dare look beyond victory may 
well expect that a sobered and chastened 
world will seek an educational philoso- 
phy based on values rather than facts 
alone to help build the human materials 
needed for a sound world order. 
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“SPOKES BUT NO HUB” 


Religious Guidance of Women Students in Ohio Colleges 


HELEN CLAIRE BATTRICK* 


." JUNE AND JULY of 1939 two 
representatives of higher education in 
Ohio engaged in debate in the Christian 
Century concerning the interest of col- 
lege students in religion. The first 
avowed that students do not feel the 
need for religion, yet she admitted that 
they still have yearning, a sense of in- 
completeness, and the will to believe — 
all essential elements of religion.t The 
second declared that interest in religion 
among students is increasing; but he 
described them as intellectually bewild- 


ered, esthetically confused, ethically 
muddled, and philosophically disinte- 
grated.” 


The second writer describes the situa- 
tion more concretely in the words of a 
girl graduate; “College did not fit my 
actions into any larger pattern. It gave 
me no permanent reason why I should 
overcome laziness in my character; no 
social imperative whereby a clean com- 
munity, rid of open sewers and graft and 
social disease, comes before my small, 
petty pursuits. To get such motives one 
has to go below the surface, and the 
tragedy is that college never took us 
very deep. We went there and found 
spokes but no hub to hold them together. 
We came away with knowledge but no 


purpose, and therein is our dilemma”.® 


*Adviser of Women, University of Akron, 

hio. 

1. Ruth Davies, “Are Students Losing Their 
Religion,” Christian Century, pages 767-769, 
June 14, 1939. 

2. Charles C. Conover, “Students and Re- 
ligion; A Reply,” Christian Century, pages 
901-902, July 19, 1939. 

3. Ibid. 
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In an effort to gain a better under- 
standing of the problems of religious 
guidance, the Ohio Association of Deans 
of Women made a state-wide study in 
the spring and summer of 1940. The 
study reports the following opinions as 
to the religious needs of college students : 


A personal philosophy that functions; a 
secure basis for life; an anchor; a belief 
in something; a meaning in life; an under- 
standing of reality. 

New ideas in religion; a more acceptable 
philosophy; a broader comprehension of 
religion; the use of the old in creating 
the new. 

An inner source of power; a sensitivity 
to spiritual values; a realization of the 
necessity of religion for right living; good 
mental hygiene; discipline; time for quiet; 
creative personal worship. 

The feeling of being needed; a sense of 
responsibility to selves and others; fellow- 
ship with the past; sensitivity to moral 
demands; the art of cooperation. 

Group worship which inspires; respect 
for personality; social intelligence; respon- 
sibility for social actions; the understand- 
ing of the place of religion in culture. 


This study further suggests that re- 
ligion in its highest expressions can 
make some basic contributions to the 
daily necessities of living, among which 
are: 

Interest outside self; devotion to high- 


est values; enthusiasm for a cause; high 
standard of reference. 


Insight; desire for facts; sensitivity to 
values; understanding; appreciation; per- 
spective. 


An ought; a social imperative; action 
in light of highest value; realization of the 
importance of service; desire for satis- 
wr ways of working with other peo- 
ple. 
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Meaningful relation to the universe; con- 
dence; faith; security; sense of personal 
worth; unity of self. 


If these appraisals by deans of women 
are correct, then religion is something 
creative and an important resource for 
counseling. There is an identity be- 
tween these statements of the functions 
of religion and those of leaders in the 
field of religion as evidenced by such 
oft recurring phrases in their definitions 
of religion as “to make us greater than 
we are,”* and “To help people find the 
meaning of their lives.”* A second group 
of recurring phrases includes these: 
“Their relations to their fellow men,’® 
and “Making the world through us bet- 
ter than it is.”’ Thus religion is defi- 
nitely related both to the development of 
the individual and to needed social 
change. Real religion, then, is creative. 

Religion helps one to look at person- 
ality in terms of its possibilities and in 
terms of growth. It means the revelation 
of interests and talents ; honesty in meet- 
ing constantly recurring life problems; 
respect for facts; thinking which is not 
wishful; discipline in making decisions ; 
courageous action in the light of a sin- 
cere devotion to the highest good, namely 
God. It fosters a growing sensitivity to 
spiritual values — truth, beauty, good- 
ness, and the development of a fine yet 
sturdy balance between an interest in 
self and an interest in others. Greater 
maturity comes to the individual when 
his circle of interest widens to include 
more and more human beings. When 
he feels “at home” in the universe and 
takes responsibility, without fear, in be- 
half of the creation of spiritual values, 
he then attains a form of spiritual adult- 
hood. 

Religion has to do also with social 
change. It is dynamic, thereby contri- 
buting a social imperative. Through re- 
ligious experience the imagination con- 


4&7. J. H. Holmes, Rethinking Religion, page 


62. 
5 &6. Edwin E. Aubrey, The Woman’s Press, 
January 1935. 
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stantly makes more clear the directions 
change might profitably take. It goads 
the will to remove social evils such as 
poverty, crime, poor health, ignorance, 
war, economic insecurity, poor use of 
leisure, materialism, and their counter- 
parts on the college campus. 

In facing such problems, religion will 
help shift the emphasis to the reality 
of any situation, to a positive attitude 
of cooperation, to an effort toward the 
most intelligent solutions, and to an at- 
tempted conservation of the highest val- 
ues. Religion will not speak for the so- 
cial sciences; but it does, nevertheless, 
concern the attitudes, methods, philoso- 
phy, and loyalties, which affect the ap- 
plication of knowledge in these fields. 
It will continue constantly to evaluate 
possible solutions, opening the way ahead 
to higher and higher planes in the realm 
of social relationships, where it is as in- 
dispensable as in the realm of individual 
development. 


DEFINITIONS OF RELIGIOUS GUIDANCE 


Typical of the definitions of religious 
guidance offered are the following: 


Guidance in this area consists of help- 
ing young people to examine and evaluate 
the views they now hold and to direct to 
their attention for examination and evalu- 
ation other views which may conceivably 
be more acceptable to them as they widen 
their horizon. (Non-denominational urban 
college) 

It is a conscious effort by the deans and 
faculty counselors toward student vitaliza- 
tion of all the elements in the college that 
can be directed toward the spiritual wel- 
fare of the students. (Roman Catholic 
college) 

Religious guidance is an integral part of 
the consideration of life values, and .. . 
is any guidance in which consideration 
is given to the development of the char- 
acter or personality of the student. (Prot- 
estant church college) 


Guidance in religion as in other fields 
falls into two main phases: individual 
and group; the aiding of personal 
growth and the stimulating of social 
change. The activities of the deans in 
these two types of guidance may be il- 
lustrated by further brief quotations. 


INDIVIDUAL GUIDANCE 


Individually, my own work along this 
line is done by personal conference. Often 
all that a student needs is to become aware 
of other students’ attitude toward him. In 
such a case I try to guide the individual 
into a student group and often enlist the 
aid of an older, well-balanced student in 
helping with the adjustment. Sometimes 
a student needs better understanding of 
some class-room material which has dis- 
turbed him. In this case it is usually 
better to ask the instructor involved to 
take the time to confer with the student. 
Sometimes a student needs more informa- 
tion and is advised to study certain courses 
in philosophy or religion to give him more 
material to think with. And many times, 
all that a student needs is to have some- 
one to talk to — someone who is an in- 
telligent listener and will encourage the 
student to think out his own problem. 
Fortunately, there are always a few in- 
structors on every campus who are peculiar- 
ly fitted for this kind of personal guid- 
ance, and it behooves the dean to know these 
people, and to what sort of student each es- 
pecially appeals. More is accomplished, I 
think, through personal contact than by any 
other means. (Municipal college) 

Since I am a Sister . . . as well as the 
dean of women, the question of religious 
guidance is quite naturally simplified for 
me in my work both with the Catholic and 
with the non-Catholic student. The individ- 
ual student frequently asks for aid in the 
solution of problems of a religious nature 
and feels free in the discussion of such 
problems. Religious guidance is assuredly 
an integral part of my work with the in- 
dividual student on our campus. (Roman 
Catholic university) 

I consider that my function as the dean 
makes use of every area of living and of 
life from which to draw principles of 
guidance. Religion is one of these areas. 
I believe it is my business to consider 
religion of as much significance in guid- 
ance as I consider academic, social, or en- 
vironmental adjustment . . . I frequently 
refer a student to ministers, church sec- 
retaries, or church groups for conference. 
I frequently discuss matters with these 
same people. I covet the cooperation of 
these sources in the solution of some of 
our difficult cases of maladjusted mental 
attitudes . . . It is one of the sources of 
mental health and should be drawn upon 
to a much greater extent and in a much 
more normal and natural way than it fre- 
quently is. (State university) 


Guidance such as these deans describe 
presupposes counselors who have ex- 
perienced spiritual freedom themselves, 
who have developed some convictions 
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about the values of life, who try to live 
by those values and who frankly recog- 
nize themselves to be growing religious- 
ly; and institutions whose policies and 
programs are characterized to a fair de- 
gree by a definitely progressive and 
genuinely religious philosophy. 

Group GUIDANCE 


The following quotations concern the 
functions the deans discharge in group 
guidance: 


I function . . . as a member of the Com- 
mission on Religion, which helps to set up 
the religious program for any one year, 
and which has student membership collab- 
orating on the year’s program-planning; 
and as a special agent to bring to a focus 
special needs — either in the committee or 
with the administrative officers — if there 
seems to be some special need going un- 
cared-for. (Protestant college) 

We have a Spiritual Council of the stu- 
dents, which functions in the matter of 
religious guidance. This is under the guid- 
ance of one of the faculty. This Council 
is very effective in the matter of disposing 
of religious difficulties. In addition to this 
all-the-year activity we provide a retreat of 
three days once a year under the guidance 
of an experienced director from some other 
section of the country. Students are given 
ample opportunity for consultation with 
this director as well as with competent 
faculty members at other times. (Roman 
Catholic college) 

Being a state institution, we do not 
have on the campus at the present time any 
courses in religion. We do have strong 
student church groups in the town, and 
the University cooperates very closely with 
these groups. We set aside one evening 
of freshman week so that all the churches 
may put on a program for the new stu- 
dents. (State university) 

During the past year at the request of 
students themselves we have had religious 
services once each week with an average 
attendance of 400. These meetings have 
been arranged by a committee composed 
of students with a faculty adviser. In 
addition a Roman Catholic organization, 
a group of Christian Scientists, and a group 
of Episcopalians meet regularly for social 
sessions. (Municipal university) 


A dean of women in a Protestant 
church college summarizes the attempts 
at individual and group guidance us- 
ually made by Ohio deans of women in 
the field of religion in the following 
statement: 
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“SPOKES BUT No Hus” 


As a dean, my function on our campus 
in relation to religious guidance is to help 
the individual find himself when he comes 
to me, and to aid in the development of 
campus programs so that they will definitely 
give the students more of a concept of 
what true religion is. 


Types OF PRoGRAM 


In seeking a balanced program for 
religious guidance, it is helpful to ex- 
amine the prevailing emphasis as re- 
vealed by thirty-one answers to the fol- 
lowing questions sent to thirty-eight 
Ohio colleges attended by women stu- 
dents : 

What responsibility for a religious 
program is taken by your institution? 
16 have assemblies on religion at vary- 

ing intervals. 

17 have Religious Emphasis Week dur- 
ing the college year. 

21 have some kind of chapel program. 
Does your curriculum include courses 

in religion? 

29 have courses in religion. 

16 require such courses, the requirement 
ranging from 3 hours to 24 hours, and 
all such courses at Roman Catholic 
institutions being required. 

6 hours is the most common require- 
ment. 

Is the importance of a constructive 
philosophy of religion considered in 
choosing new faculty members? 

22 institutions consider a constructive 
philosophy of religion in choosing new 
faculty members. 

8 institutions do not. 

What responsibilities do faculty mem- 
bers take in religious guidance? 

Practically one hundred percent of 
colleges report that some faculty mem- 
bers take responsibilities in religious 
guidance, as follows: Interviews ; the ad- 
vising of religious organizations; infor- 
mal home discussions; church leader- 
ship ; personal relationships. 

In what campus organizations do 
students grow religiously? 

25 have YWCA’s. 
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23 have YMCA’s. 

16 have church clubs and related groups 
of various types. 

11 have Newman Clubs. 

11 have a Council of Religious Action. 

3 have Menorah Societies. 

3 have Student Volunteers. 

3 have Men’s Gospel Teams. 

3 have Women’s Gospel Teams. 

How are student religious organiza- 
tions financed? 

10 colleges allot money from the student 
activity fees for the YMCA and YW 
CA. 

3 colleges allot student activity money 
to the Council for Religious Action. 
3 colleges conduct gift campaigns. 

5 support programs with dues only. 

9 report resources, combining student 
activity money, gifts, and dues. 

What church organizations are help- 
ful? 

11 found Sunday School helpful. 

11 found Youth Forums helpful. 

6 found Wesley Foundation helpful. 
5 found Christian Endeavor helpful. 
4 found Epworth League helpful. 

3 found Church helpful. 

How does your institution deal with 
personal religious problems? 

27 deal with them through the fol- 
lowing: Dean of Seminary; Catholic 
Priest; Faculty Adviser; College pastor ; 
College Administrators; Professors in 
Department of Religion; YMCA and 
YWCA; Local Churches ; Local Pastors. 
Two make no provision. 

Have you found successful any recent 
plan to strengthen your religious pro- 
gram with respect to group guidance and 
individual guidance? Successful plans 
reported include the following. 

A Christmas Service arranged coopera- 
tively by Student Government, YWCA 
and WAA. 

A Campus Council on religion, represen- 
tative of campus religious organiza- 
tions. 

A more representative YWCA Advisory 
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Board. 

An Assembly on religion in the Fresh- 
man Orientation Program. 

Church College Nights. 

Closer cooperation with YWCA staff 
members. 

Character formation classes. 

Informal faculty “at homes”. 

Religious Orientation course for Fresh- 
man Women. 

Youth forums and panel discussions. 
The campus program most outstand- 

ing in the balance of individual and 

group guidance was reported by Miami 

University as follows: 

A full-time professor of religion who is 
director of religious activities. 

A curriculum in religion. 

A University program of monthly ves- 
per services. 

A Devotional Service at weekly assem- 
blies. 

Occasional Assembly speakers on reli- 
gious subjects. 

YMCA and YWCA programs under 
professional leadership. 

Full-time denominational student work- 
ers. 

Sectarian organizations. 

A coordinating religious council which 
meets regularly. 

Inter-faith meetings. 

A summary of these facts reveals that 
it may be said of the colleges concerned: 
50% are responsible for assemblies on 

religion, Religious Emphasis Week, 

and chapel. 

75% offer courses in Religion. 

50% of those offering courses, require 
some courses. 

66% consider a constructive philosophy 
of religion in selecting new faculty 
members. 

100% evince some responsibility for re- 
ligious guidance — ranging from only 
casual interest to the spending of in- 
stitution funds for religious counsel- 
ing. 

Certainly, great satisfaction in these 
accomplishments is justified. On the 
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other hand, honesty compels a searching 

examination of the following conclusions 

which may be drawn from the same 
data : 

50% of the institutions are not respon- 
sible for assemblies on religion, Re- 
ligious Emphasis Week, and chapel. 

25% offer no courses in religion. 

50% of the institutions offering courses, 
require no courses. 

34% do not consider a constructive phi- 
losophy of religion in selecting new 
faculty members. 

64% have no coordinating councils on 
religious programs. 

It is true also, without doubt, that 
while many of the following problems 
are now being solved in various institu- 
tions, in others, these problems call for 
immediate attention: 

Advising of student religious organiza- 
tions. 

Cooperation of the sponsors of religious 
programs with professors of religion 
and philosophy. 

Cooperation of faculty and students. 

Cooperation of men and women. 

Cooperation of the institution with com- 
munity churches. 

Financial support of student religious 
organizations. 

Use of imagination to see possibilities of 
the spiritual in individual development 
and social change. 

Promotion of summer religious confer- 
ences. 

Relation of religion to counseling. 

Student initiative in religious program. 

Scientific procedure in discovering em- 
phases for campus religious program. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE COLLEGE 


If college students find the hub of the 
matter in the pursuit of life goals, it is 
necessary that administrators pay more 
than lip service to the importance of re- 
ligion. It is the responsibility of educa- 
tors to transmit the best religious expe- 
rience, to stimulate students to think for 
themselves, and to provide the campus 
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environment which will encourage stu- 
dents to create for themselves a practical 
religious philosophy. In building this 
structure they will use as materials the 
outstanding values of their inherited 
faith and the discoveries made by the im- 
pact upon their own minds of new stores 
of knowledge. 


In CONCLUSION 


A fresh emphasis on religious guid- 
ance means, therefore, participating with 
students in the solution of the challeng- 
ing problems of the present — physical, 
moral, social, and spiritual, as well as 
intellectual. It means, at the same time, 
anticipating with students their future 
needs in order that present day social 
evils be gradually eliminated from the 
milieu within which personality develops. 
Deans of women will agree that the most 
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invigorating and effective piece of re- 
ligious guidance for themselves is ha- 
bitually to recognize problems, to face 
issues, to collect facts, to reason logically, 
to have convictions, to make decisions 


and to act in the light of the highest val- 


ues they know. Only from individual 
and group discipline involved in this 
process will deans and their students find 
the hub of the matter in the future which 
lies ahead. That which will serve to keep 
the hub constantly in their sight, as well 
as to make its discovery possible, is cre- 
ative religion, which works “within us. . 
.. between us and among us to make us 
greater than we are and our relation- 
ships more nearly of the kind that are 
the essence of fellowship.”* 


8. Marie Russ, The Religion of a Growing 
Person, page 53. 


TEACHING RELIGION IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS OF CANADA 


Some Recent Developments 


K. MacLean GLAZIER* 


HROUGHOUT the history of Can- 

ada there is one subject which has 
been of recurring interest and impor- 
tance — the relation of religion to the 
public schools. From the time of the 
earliest settlements religion has played 
an important part in the foundation and 
growth of the Canadian schools, and 
today, after a period in which public 
school education tended to become se- 


*Mr. Glazier, a minister of the Presbyterian 


Church in Canada, summarizes here a study 


he made in 1941-42 in candidacy for the M. 
A. degree at Yale. 


cularized, there are in progress numerous 
projects which attempt to make religion 
once again an integral part of the public 
school curriculum. 

The Canadian approach to the prob- 
lem of the relation of religion to the 
public schools, while in some particulars 
resembling the approaches made in the 
United States and in England, neverthe- 
less has distinctive features which are 
worthy of consideration. Before at- 
tempting to examine the present develop- 
ments, however, it is necessary to un- 
derstand some of the factors peculiar to 
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Canada which have influenced these de- 
velopments. 

The first factor is the size and dis- 
tribution of the population of Canada. 
The entire nation includes only eleven 
million people, or about the same num- 
ber as live within an hour’s ride of 
Grand Central Station in New York 
City. Naturally there are not many 
large cities — only four over 200,000 — 
and the majority of the people live in 
small towns or rural communities. It 
has been necessary, therefore, to develop 
a program of religious teaching which 
can be carried on in small schools with 
limited equipment. It is interesting to 
note that in Canada many times it has 
been the small towns rather than the 
cities which have taken the lead in 
establishing courses in religion in the 
public schools. 

The second factor which has influ- 
enced the problem of religion in the 
public schools is the unique separate 
school system, provided for in four of 
the nine provinces. If, after a public 
school has been established in a com- 
munity, a minority group — either Ro- 
man Catholic or Protestant — wishes 
to establish a school of its own it is per- 
mitted to do so. The “separate” or 
“dissentient” school so established has 
the same course of study as the public 
school, is under government supervision, 
and is supported by public funds. (Thus 
it differs from the parochial school of 
the United States which is not sup- 
ported by public funds.) It is then 
really a public school, the only distinc- 
tion being that it is attended by chil- 
dren of its own faith, taught by teachers 
of its own faith, and is under denomina- 
tional control. 


Each of the nine provinces in Canada 
has control of its own public school 
system, and not all of them provide for 
separate schools. At the time of Cana- 
dian Confederation in 1867 Quebec and 
Ontario had separate schools, and the 
British North America Act of 1867, 
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which corresponds to the Constitution of 
the United States, guaranteed the right 
of these two provinces to maintain sep- 
arate schools. No further enactment 
can take away that right. Similarly, 
when Saskatchewan and Alberta entered 
the Confederation in 1905 the privilege 
of having separate schools was made 
permanent for them also. The other 
five provinces make no legal provision 
for separate schools but in some in- 
stances, particularly in cities, do have 
schools which are practically separate 
schools since they are attended by chil- 
dren and taught by teachers of a par- 
ticular faith. 

Forty-one per cent of the population 
of Canada is Roman Catholic, with the 
majority of the Roman Catholics con- 
centrated in Quebec. There the sep- 
arate schools are Protestant because the 
Protestants are in the minority, while 
in Ontario the separate schools are 
Catholic because the Catholics are in 
the minority. In Quebec a very satis- 
factory dual system of education has 
been worked out, giving the Roman 
Catholics and Protestants control of 
their own schools but keeping them all 
under central supervision. This dual 
system has allowed Catholics and Pro- 
testants to teach religion freely in their 
own schools, with the result that reli- 
gion plays a greater part in the public 
school curriculum in Quebec than in 
any other province. 

It is interesting to note that the Jews 
are not provided for in the school laws 
of Canada. Since they comprise only 
one and a half percent of the total pop- 
ulation and are concentrated chiefly in 
Toronto and Montreal, they do not con- 
stitute a great problem in the introduc- 
tion of religion into the schools. In fact, 
in the public schools they are considered 
as Protestants because the law distin- 
guishes only between Protestants and 
Roman Catholics. 

A third factor which has influenced 
religion in the public schools is the long 
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history of the problem in Canada and 
the resulting laws which are in effect 
today. When the settlers came to Can- 
ada from Great Britain, France, other 
parts of Europe, and the United States, 
they established schools which were not 
only supported and controlled by the 
various denominations but which were 
primarily religious in emphasis. Reli- 
gious instruction was an integral part 
of the curriculum, and a knowledge of 
the Scriptures was considered a first 
requisite of education. But as time went 
on the churches found that they could 
no longer support schools adequate for 
the rapidly growing population; only 
the state could finance such a large en- 
terprise since only the state could levy 
public taxes. Also, as various denomina- 
tions grew up in a community the peo- 
ple were unwilling to let any one denom- 
ination have control of the schools which 
were supported by public funds. There- 
fore the state took over the control as 
well as the support of education. Fur- 
thermore the denominations could not 
agree upon what religious teaching was 
to be given in the schools, now supported 
and controlled by the state, and the re- 
sult was that for the most part religious 
teaching was dropped from the curri- 
culum altogether. Thus it was denom- 
inational rivalries of the churches them- 
selves, rather than anti-religious pressure 
from without, which was responsible for 
the exclusion of religion from the 
schools. 

But in spite of the secularization of 
education, various laws were passed pro- 
viding for some religious training in the 
schools. These laws, while not so favor- 
able as they might be, still provide in 
most provinces for more religious in- 
struction than is being given at the pres- 
ent time. The laws, therefore, can 
hardly be given as an excuse for neglect- 
ing the problem. 


Briefly the present laws may be sum- 
marized as follows. Quebec is the only 
province requiring religious instruction 
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in all public schools, both Catholic and 
Protestant. Ontario permits clergymen 
to give religious instruction in the school 
building before or after school hours; 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta 
permit such teaching the last half of the 
school day; British Columbia has re- 
cently made provision for elective extra- 
mural high school courses; and Nova 
Scotia, Prince Edward Island, and New 
Brunswick require instruction in Chris- 
tian morality. Always, of course, sec- 
tarian teaching is prohibited, and always, 
too, there is a “conscience clause” to per- 
mit any children whose parents desire 
it to be excused from the religious teach- 
ing. Besides these provisions for reli- 
gious instruction, all of the provinces 
either permit or require some kind of 
religious exercises — either Bible read- 
ing or the repetition of the Lord’s 
Prayer or both. Thus the present laws 
are far from being a deterrent to further 
progress. 

Today there is a remarkable surge of 
interest in Canada in the question of 
religion and the public schools. Not 
only clergymen but educators, editors, 
and statesmen are stressing the fact that 
an important element is lacking in a 
purely secular education and that the 
religious motive must be introduced 
again into the Canadian educational sys- 
tem. The general public too has become 
interested as is evidenced by the number 
of letters on the subject in current news- 
papers and magazines. Recently an arti- 
cle with the significant title “A Revolu- 
tion in Education” appeared in the Tor- 
onto Saturday Night, dealing with the 
increased interest in the question of 
religion in the schools and presenting 
some of the achievements to date. It 
has since been reprinted and widely dis- 
tributed by the National Council of Edu- 
cation for Canada. 


More and more advantage is being 
taken of the present legal provisions as 
the interest in the subject grows, and 
many plans and experiments are now in 
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operation all over the country. There is 
not a single province which does not 
have at least some committees working 
on the problem, if not actual experi- 
ments in progress. 


The Maritime Provinces — Nova 
Scotia, Prince Edward Island, and New 
Brunswick — have made the least ad- 
vance in introducing religion into the 
public schools. Their laws, which are 
similar enough that they may be con- 
sidered together, permit religious exer- 
cises, but no data are available as to 
the number of schools taking advantage 
of the privilege. The laws also provide 
for the teaching of the principles of 
Christian morality, which might pre- 
sumably be broadly interpreted to mean 
Christian teaching. It would seem pos- 
sible, therefore, for the teachers to give 
religious instruction in the schools, but 
practically none is given. The difficulty 
seems to be that the teachers are not 
trained for this work and that the Pro- 
testant denominations have not yet 
agreed upon a common course of study. 
The problem is under consideration by 
various inter-church committees, and the 
Departments of Education in Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick have stated 
that they are ready to introduce pro- 
grams of religious instruction into the 
public schools as soon as the denomina- 
tions can agree upon what shall be 
taught. 


Quebec, of course, has the most com- 
plete system of religious instruction. 
There religion is an integral part of the 
curriculum of the public schools, Pro- 
testant and Roman Catholic, being not 
only permitted but required. All of the 
Protestant schools are opened with Bible 
reading and the Lord’s Prayer, and all 
Protestant elementary schools have in 
addition twenty minutes of religious in- 
struction. For some time it has been 
advocated that the instruction should be 
extended through the high schools, and 
a recent report indicates that plans have 
been completed for the introduction of 
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such teaching. In Quebec it is the class- 
room teacher who gives the instruction, 
and she receives the same normal school 
training in the teaching of religion as 
she does in the teaching of other sub- 
jects. (An excellent description and 
evaluation of religious education in Que- 
bec is given by Professor W. O. Rothney 
in Reticious Epucation for April-June, 
1941.) Since the law stipulates that no 
denominational teaching may be given 
in the Protestant schools, it has been 
necessary for the Protestants to agree 
upon the material which shall be taught 
and a Bible centered curriculum has 
been worked out. Their success is sig- 
nificant in view of the difficulties which 
the churches at one time had in agreeing 
upon a common syllabus. 


Ontario is next in line with her pro- 
gram of religious instruction. Since the 
law requires that every public school 
shall be opened with the reading of the 
Scriptures and the repeating of the 
Lord’s Prayer, an Interdenominational 
Committee selected Bible readings for 
the different age groups, and, after they 
were approved by the Department of 
Education for Ontario, they were pub- 
lished in three volumes by the Macmillan 
Company of Canada. The set, entitled 
Bible Readings for Schools, is now used 
not only in Ontario but in various com- 
munities in other provinces. 


Religious instruction is not required 
in Ontario but clergymen are permitted 
to give such instruction in the school 
buildings before or after school hours. 
It is interesting to note that school 
boards are now circumventing that law 
by declaring the official opening hour of 
the school day to be 9:30 instead of 9 
(or the official closing hour to be 3:30 
instead of 4). The children come at 


nine as usual and the religious instruc- 
tion is given from 9 to 9:30 and is thus 
within the limits of the law. In at least 
six hundred public schools clergymen 
of all denominations are cooperating in 
giving religious instruction. The project 
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is in every case a local one and is almost 
always instigated and carried on by the 
local ministerial association, each min- 
ister teaching a certain class. Usually 
the seventh grade is chosen to receive the 
instruction for either one or two half- 
hour periods a week, but in a few com- 
munities all grades are taught. Often 
the ministers also divide the rural 
schools among themselves and see that 
they have one period a week of religious 
instruction. In many communities the 
Catholic priests have cooperated and 
teach their children while the Protestant 
minister is teaching his. In fact, in one 
rural one-room school the Reman Cath- 
olic priest taught on one side of the 
room while a Protestant minister taught 
on the other. The number of schools 
in which such instruction is given has 
doubled in the last two or three years, 
and all of the projects have been re- 
ceived enthusiastically by school boards, 
teachers, parents, and pupils. 

One of the most extensive programs 
is being carried on in Fort William, the 
teachers, rather than ministers, giving 
the instruction in every grade of the 
public schools for a half hour twice a 
week. There is a difference of opinion 
as to whether the Minister of Educa- 
tion is stretching the interpretation of 
the law by permitting the teachers in- 
stead of the ministers to give the in- 
struction ; the practice is defended, how- 
ever, on the ground that the law in- 
structs teachers “to inculcate by precept 
and example respect for religion and the 
principles of Christian morality.” 

In the Prairie Provinces — Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta — some 
schools have religious exercises, but so 
far little advantage has been taken of 
the law which permits religious instruc- 
tion during the last half hour of the 
school day. 


In Manitoba the matter of religious 
exercises and religious instruction is op- 
tional, depending upon the local trus- 
tees. Last year the Advisory Board of 
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the Department of Education published 
a statement urging trustees to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunities for religious 
exercises (Bible reading and prayer) 
which are provided by the law. Today 
the holding of such exercises is in- 
creasing all over Manitoba, and also 
there is an increase in interest in the 
problem of religious instruction. In the 
small town of Selkirk an experiment is 
being carried on in which all the Pro- 


testant ministers — Anglican, United, 
Presbyterian, Icelandic Lutheran, and 
Salvation Army — cooperate to give 


religious instruction in each grade of 
the public schools and the high school 
once a week. This project has caused 
considerable comment and may point 
the way for other Manitoba commu- 
nities. 

In Saskatchewan the laws are similar 
to those in Manitoba except that Bible 
reading is not mentioned. The churches 
are making an attempt to get new leg- 
islation which will provide for the re- 
quired daily reading of approved pas- 
sages of Scripture and the repetition of 
the Lord’s Prayer. A number of schools, 
including those in the cities of Regina 
and Saskatoon, do have Bible reading 
at present, but the custom is far from 
being widespread. In a few commu- 
nities experiments in religious instruc- 
tion are being carried on, but as in 
Manitoba the idea is still in the pioneer 
stage. One community, Lloydminster, 
has had religious instruction for the past 
eight years. Two half-hour periods of 
instruction a week are given in all the 
grades by the various clergymen. 

Until recently the regulations concern- 
ing religious education in Alberta had 
been in all essentials the same as those 
in Saskatchewan, but in March, 1942, 
the Legislature made daily Bible reading 
and repetition of the Lord’s Prayer com- 
pulsory in all schools, with the pro- 
vision that any school board may dis- 
pense with such exercises by resolution. 
Such legislative action was the result of 
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the efforts of a strong interdenomina- 
tional committee and the Alberta School 
Trustees Association. 

Religious instruction, as in the other 
two Prairie Provinces, is permitted dur- 
ing the last half hour of the school 
day, but the privilege is not widely used. 
At present the Provincial Home and 
School Federation (similar to the Parent 
Teacher Association in the United 
States) is working to get required reli- 
gious instruction in the schools and 
courses in the teaching of religion in 
the normal schools. An _ interchurch 
committee is also working on plans for 
religious instruction in the schools. 


In British Columbia the situation is 
quite different from that in any other 
province. The law stipulates that the 
public schools shall be conducted not 
only on non-sectarian but on “strictly 
secular” principles. ‘““The highest moral- 
ity shall be inculcated, but no religious 
dogma nor creed shall be taught. The 
Lord’s Prayer may be used in opening 
or closing school.” This law is the 
least favorable to religious teaching of 
any in the Dominion, and yet British 
Columbia has taken a great step for- 
ward by introducing, during the past 
school year, a plan which permitted high 
school students to take elective courses 
in Bible study for credit. These courses 
were taught by ministers or teachers out- 
side of school hours and outside the 
school buildings. The experiment, how- 
ever, has been far from successful as to 
enrollment, according to reports from 
various ministers and authorities in Brit- 
ish Columbia. A number of reasons 
have been given for its failure: the plan 
was launched without an adequate build- 
up and without proper planning, it was 
introduced too late for students to re- 
arrange their programs to include it, it 
was extra-mural and scheduled at in- 
convenient times, and it was met with 
indifference by some of the teachers. 
While it is true that not many students 
enrolled in the courses, yet the Province 
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is to be commended for taking a step 
forward. An excellent course of study, 
based on the Cambridgeshire Syllabus, 
has been worked out, and with proper 
planning it is quite possible that some- 
thing may still be made of the project. 
From the experiments in the various 
provinces some generalizations may be 
drawn concerning religion in the public 
schools of the entire Dominion. 


First it may be noted that the courses 
of study are consistently Bible centered 
rather than experience centered. The 
three-volume set of Bible Readings for 
Schools published by the Macmillan 
Company of Canada is used in Quebec, 
Ontario, and various communities in the 
Prairie Provinces. The Cambridgeshire 
Syllabus, which was used as the basis 
of the British Columbia course of study, 
is used in a number of places and has 
been recommended for many of the 
newer projects. 


With the exception of the extra-mural 
elective high school courses in British 
Columbia, the teaching is all given in 
the school buildings, and it is given ac- 
tually, if not theoretically, within school 
hours. No released or dismissed time 
experiments have been tried; there is 
no parallel in Canada for the week-day 
church schools which are prevalent in 
the United States. 


With the exception of Quebec and a 
few isolated projects elsewhere, it is 
the ministers rather than the classroom 
teachers who give the religious instruc- 
tion. There are few lay people trained 
in religious education in Canada, partly 
because few positions are available for 
such people and partly because there is 
little opportunity to secure training in 
religious education in Canada. Most 
normal schools do not give methods 
courses in religion; even some of the 
seminaries offer no religious education, 
and those which do offer only limited 
work in this field. Moreover religious 
education courses in the seminaries of 
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Canada have not attracted women as 
they have in the United States. 

The grades in which the instruction 
in the schools is given vary. In Quebec 
all elementary grades receive instruction, 
and plans have now been completed to 
extend it through the high schools. In 
British Columbia only the high schools 
offer Bible courses. In Ontario and the 
Prairie Provinces the local experiments 
have most often been in the seventh 
grade, although a few have included all 
grades. 

With the exception of the questionable 
success of the British Columbia experi- 
ment, the projects everywhere have been 
received enthusiastically by children, 
parents, teachers, and school boards. 
There have been exceedingly few in- 
stances of parents making use of the 
“conscience” clause (included in the 
laws of every province) to remove their 
children from the schoolroom during 
the period of religious exercises or reli- 
gious teaching. Often Jewish and Cath- 
olic children have remained in the room 
when they were so much in the minority 
as to have no separate classes provided 
for them. And the Roman Catholics 
have cooperated in many communities, 
the priest going to the public school at 
the same time as the Protestant repre- 
sentative and teaching the children of 
his faith. 

Furthermore the experiments indicate 
that the Protestants can cooperate in 
selecting a course of study and in ex- 
ecuting the program of religious instruc- 
tion. Most often it has been the local 
ministerial association — composed of 
Anglican, Baptist, Presbyterian, United, 
Salvation Army, and other denomina- 
tions — which has instigated the project 
and divided among its members the 
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teaching duties. After the difficulties 
of the past when religion could not be 
taught because of denominational rival- 
ries, the present situation is surely a 
harbinger of further advances. 

There are, of course, problems still 
to be worked out. First, it will be nec- 
essary to get the ministers in commu- 
nities to accept their full responsibility 
as instigators of projects. Then, various 
educational associations and provincial 
church committees will need to work 
toward more favorable legislation so 
that religious teaching will be required 
in every province. Provision will also 
need to be made to give teacher. train- 
ing courses in religion in the normal 
schools because eventually — when reli- 
gious teaching is required in all public 
schools — the teaching duties will fall 
upon the public school teachers rather 
than upon the ministers. Seminaries, 
too, will need to give outgoing ministers 
more training in religious education 
since it is they who will be called upon 
to formulate courses of study and to 
supervise the work being done. Further- 
more, it will be necessary to work out 
a course of study particularly suited to 
the Canadian situation — one which will 
be adaptable to the one-room country 
school as well as to the city school. Al- 
though a few ministers and ministerial 
associations have made up their own 
courses of study, Canada has so far 
depended largely upon the United States 
and England for curriculum materials. 

The success of the present experi- 
ments and the current interest of the 
public in religious training indicates that 
it is quite possible that before many 
years religion may be made an integral 
part of the public school systems of all 
the provinces of Canada. 


ISSUES EMERGING IN RELIGIOUS AND 
GENERAL EDUCATION 


F, Ernest JoHNSON* 


HE MAJOR ISSUES emerging in 

religious education are closely paral- 
lel to those which are occupying the at- 
tention of leaders in general education, 
both public and private. This is to be 
expected since modern religious educa- 
tion has developed under the direct in- 
fluence of the newer educational theory 
and method. Even so, the close corre- 
spondence between the controversies go- 
ing on in the two fields is striking and 
probably significant. 

Let us be specific. There is a revival 
in educational theory and practice of the 
issue over indoctrination, which is ever 
present in religious schools. There is 
the neo-classical movement associated 
with the names of Hutchins, Adler and 
the St. John’s College group, which cor- 
responds to the revival of biblical empha- 
sis in religious education. The church- 
state issue, revived among the churches 
by the impact of the war, has come to 
the fore in the public schools partly 
through the growth of the released-time 
movement and partly because of a gen- 
eral uneasiness over the secular char- 
acter of public education. Also, the 
schools in their own traditional sphere 
are feeling the pressure of state initia- 
tive and control, just as the churches 
are feeling it in their educational work. 
In educational philosophy the pragmatic 
trend of recent years is being chal- 
lenged in the name of philosophic 
realism, as the liberal tradition in Chris- 
tian education is being assailed by a 
new orthodoxy. Finally, concern for 
character-building, always central in re- 
ligious education, seems to be growing 
in the public schools. 


*Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


On the indoctrination issue there con- 
tinues to be confusion. The primary 
difficulty is doubtless due to lack of 
clarity in the use of terms. Some use the 
word indoctrination to denote the presen- 
tation of specific creeds or group opin- 
ions as ultimate truths, not to be ques- 
tioned, or the withholding of informa- 
tion which does not support a foregone 
conclusion. So defined, indoctrination 
has few respectable friends. But the ad- 
vent of what may perhaps be called the 
ideological era has hit educators between 
the eyes. Writers and teachers who a 
few years ago were contending against 
the weighting of values in the teaching 
process as unwarranted interference with 
the “open mind” are now saying that 
education in America should stand 
squarely upon democratic assumptions, 
and if this be indoctrination make the 
most of it. One often hears liberal edu- 
cators say that all teaching involves in- 
doctrination and that “neutral facts,” if 
they exist, are of little consequence. 


Now, if those who so argue would call 
the process they defend “conditioning,” 
and leave the word indoctrination in the 
limbo to which it was long ago relegated 
by liberal educators, the issue would be 
clearer. For what they really mean when 
they insist that education should be 
frankly aimed at building loyalty to a 
way of life is not indoctrination in the 
sense above noted. The building of 
loyalties does involve the setting of the 
stage in the educative situation, but it 
does not involve tampering with facts 
or limiting intellectual inquiry. Why not 
admit that all education is a condition- 
ing of the individual with reference to 
group sanctions? In general education 
the group is the total community ; in re- 
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ligious education it is the religious com- 
munity. Does not all social living involve 
the interplay of group endeavors to de- 
velop and perfect particular insights and 
traditions as representing different facets 
of reality? 


The neo-classical movement is a pro- 


test against preoccupation with the con- 


temporaneous, with the “situation” con- 
ceived as having no time dimension. It 
may go to absurd lengths. It may make 
unwarranted assumptions about the ef- 
ficacy of subject matter and about the 
validity of “formal discipline.” But 
President Hutchins’ contention that there 
are classics — books contemporary to 
every age — is not to be scoffed at be- 
cause it is too evidently true. Mr. Dewey 
himself has shown signs of concern 
over the nihilism concerning tradition 
that some of his would-be interpreters 
have espoused. The current revival in 
religious education of interest in the 
Bible is probably due, in large part at 
least, to a new awareness of what a clas- 
sic means in the conservation and 
growth of a culture. That the Bible 
should be used in education in strict rel- 
evance to life experiences might go with- 
out saying, as it should with respect to 
all other classics. 


As noted earlier, the church-state is- 
sue has three aspects. The pros and cons 
of the released-time question, which has 
brought the church and the school into 
direct cooperation — or confrontation — 
have been fully explored in the literature 
of religious education. What it means 
is operationally clear and definite. But 
the question of the place of religion in 
the school program itself is still sur- 
rounded by obscurity and misunder- 
standing. In simplest terms it is an is- 
sue arising within the public school pro- 
gram itself, not through pressure from 
without, concerning the degree of cul- 
tural inclusiveness which should charac- 
terize public education. Its counterpart 
in the religious school is the degree to 
which religion is relevant to every phase 
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of the culture. These are the obverse and 
reverse of one issue. The limited fruit- 
fulness of the struggle of church and 
synagogue in our day to influence the 
common life is in some sense, surely, a 
measure of the degree to which our gen- 
eration has been influenced by education 
in respect to its attitude toward religion. 


The third aspect of the church-state 
issue is one in which both church and 
school find themselves in a similar situ- 
ation and might be of assistance to each 
other. That is to say, the growing power 
of the state, greatly enhanced by the war, 
limits the autonomy of both church and 
school as social institutions. Through 
the transfer of welfare activities to pub- 
lic auspices educational instrumentalities 
of local parishes are curtailed, and 
through federal initiative in general edu- 
cation and growing dependence on gov- 
ernment funds the scope of public educa- 
tion systems is narrowed. In both 
spheres independence may be actually 
threatened. This is not to say that the 
trend is avoidable or to be deplored, but 
it is ground for concern and for careful 
restudy of institutional functions. 


That the present controversy between 
liberal religious education and neo-ortho- 
doxy — the term may be objectionable 
to some but it is difficult to find a better 
one — is akin to the current critical at- 
titude toward pragmatic naturalism in 
education can hardly be questioned. In 
both cases the issue concerns the source 
of meanings and the criteria of truth. 
Modern religious education has tended 
to find meaning in process, and valida- 
tion in operational efficacy. Its world 
is one, not two. It has been influenced 
by the pragmatic, nominalist philosophy 
of the progressive education movement. 
Its goals are moving, not fixed. Its con- 
cepts are instrumental, not final. Its 
truth is not in being, but in becoming. 
Against all this the neo-orthodox, like 
the realists in educational philosophy, 
contend that meaning has a cosmic, “be- 
yond-history” reference, that validation 
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is more than successful prediction, that 
there is a world of universals quite as 
real as the things that are seen, that 
there are absolutes as well as relativities 
in the world of reality, that the con- 
summatory in experience is of different 
quality from the instrumental. And 
when the orthodox religious educator 
sums up his case by appeal to “revela- 
tion” he is using his own word for 
what the non-theological critic of con- 
temporary education might call eternal 
values. 

We shall not soon see an end to de- 
bate over these issues. They continue 
partly because neither in religious educa- 
tion nor in general education has any 
adequate technique for discussion been 
developed. We write and lecture about 
each other’s views, gleefully demolish- 
ing one another in absentia: we seldom 
take the time nor appropriate the grace 
necessary for generous and fair-minded 
discussion. The pragmatist lacks noth- 
ing of his opponent’s dogmatism in fo- 
rensics, and each tends to shoot past the 
other because they so seldom achieve 
a common universe of discourse. Partly, 
however, the inconclusiveness of dis- 
cussion is due to the fact that every 
school of thought is preoccupied with 
some aspect of reality, undoubtedly au- 
thentic, to the exclusion of equally au- 
thentic aspects that absorb the attention 
of others. 

In the field of character education 
there should be more agreement. For 
here a trend is apparent in educational 
psychology which is more in harmony 
with what religious educators are by 
vocation committed to, regardless of 
theological differences. For years scien- 
tific exploration in this field seemed to 
be yielding negative and devastating re- 
sults. The old idea that formal dis- 


cipline developed inner “traits” which 
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stood by themselves and that educative 
experiences applicable to these traits 
readily transferred from one area of 
expression to another was exploded by 
research. The inference seemed to be 
that all education for character had to be 
specific: there was no “honesty,” no 
“loyalty,” only particular honesties and 
particular loyalties. 

It was soon realized that there was 
something wrong with this picture. Not 
that the investigators were at fault, but 
some of the inferences drawn from the 
studies were premature and lacking in 
insight. The truth seems to be that 
all education involves transfer, but in a 
different sense. We do not educate by 
isolated reflexes; we deal with con- 
scious, goal-seeking persons, and when 
education really occurs the whole person 
is involved and becomes different in pur- 
pose, in sensibility and in habit. Changes 
in life patterns are effected not merely 
by a long series of infinitesimal incre- 
ments but by any experience that im- 
pinges sharply upon personality. The 
influence of another person may be mo- 
mentous; the effect of a changed en- 
vironment or of participation in a new 
enterprise may register in a hundred 
specific ways because something has hap- 
pened within the self. The connection- 
ist — “stimulus-response bonds” — the- 
ory of learning is, the writer believes, 
being superseded by an organic theory 
of total response which brings the entire 
person into the process. This view, 
sometimes called “‘organismic,” or “holis- 
tic,” seems much more congenial to the 
purposes of character education. 

Taken all in all, these problems which 
religious and general educators so large- 
ly share seem to justify Mr. Lippmann’s 
recent remark that after the war is over 
we have a rendezvous with education. 
But why wait until after the war? 
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WHOLENESS VS. HOLINESS IN THE 
MOUNTAINS 


The Pleasant Hill Academy 


Victor OsEeNHAUS* 


NE of the community workers in 
our region expressed the convic- 
tion of many others about this part of 
the country when he said, “We were 
doing all right until the Holiness got us.” 
The Holiness type of religion represents 
one of the phenomena in the life of 
Americans. The growth of a type of 
religion which provides escape from the 
hardships of life here and betrays little 
concern for improving the lot of the 
people to whom it appeals is an increas- 
ingly common feature of American cul- 
tural and religious life. Large areas of 
our country and especially rural areas 
provide fertile soil for this type of religion 
when their people get in a mood of des- 
pair and hopelessness. Not only does 
such a religion emphasize escape in the 
life hereafter ; it actually discourages ac- 
tive participation in showing the condi- 
tions which make for such despair. 
This record tells in part what one in- 
stitution is doing in a region which is 
very strongly influenced by the Holiness 
movement and others related to it. Since 
this is not only a problem of conflicting 
religious expressions, we shall present 
a general picture of the economic and 
educational background. Since we be- 
lieve these are all of a piece, we shall 
need to review the total program in 
which we are engaged, both because we 
feel no phases can be considered inde- 
pendently, and because of the fact that 
the school through which we are work- 
ing is, in origin, by present affiliation, 
and by preference of its staff, avowedly 
“Christian.” 


*Principal of the Pleasant Hill 
Tennessee. 


Academy, 


Pleasant Hill Academy is one of the 
mountain schools which is set in an area 
heretofore scarcely touched by the im- 
pact of the machine age. Within the 
past two decades a whole new basis for 
existence has been opened for many 
people in what has often been referred 
to as “America’s Last Frontier.” The 
highlands of America’s Southeast pre- 
sented a type of life little known to the 
reading or traveling public until this 
region became famous as a vacation 
spot. 

Much has been made of the fact that 
this part of the country is populated by 
people of pure Anglo-Saxon stock, but 
that fact means little to the residents of 
this region simply because they have not 
come in contact with the descendants of 
emigrés from any other part of the 
world. Of course, that situation is now 
changing. 

After the Civil War the search for 
new timber started a boom on the Cum- 


.berland Plateau, the western division of 


the Southern Appalachian Highlands. By 
the turn of the century, this region, with 
much of the land cleared of timber, was 
being promoted for its health advantages. 
At the same time, it was found that the 
entire mountain was heavily underlaid 
with coal, and large scale mining opera- 
tions were begun. New openings were 
created in seemingly inaccessible loca- 
tions, and railroads were laid down, 
honeycombing what was, shortly before, 
a vast wilderness. 


Following the Civil War a farmer in 
search of land came from Illinois. After 


taking up residence in this seemingly 
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remote part of America, he discovered 
that private individuals would have to 
provide schooling for any families living 
here as public education was practically 
non-existent. The denomination with 
which this family had had a former re- 
lationship was appealed to to send a 
minister. 
pioneer, himself already at the retiring 
age, and accompanied by his family, 
started a school and a church. This was 
the beginning of the community now 
known as Pleasant Hill, Tennessee. 
From its beginning the church and school 
life were identical. What was true here 
has been true throughout the mountains, 
as practically all of the 150 schools 
started during those years were church 
affiliated. The history of the relation- 
ship in the South will provide a fascinat- 
ing chapter in American church-state re- 
lationships. 

From the time the doors were opened 
to those wishing to take lower elementary 
school work, all who came had to en- 
gage in physical labor as a means of help- 
ing to pay for their education. Labor 
was primarily a means toward securing 
an opportunity for education. It was 
not regarded as an integral part of the 
education itself. Of course, there was 
no attempt to deny the educational value 
of such work, but it was not considered 
as important as book study. If those 
pioneers in education could have read 
the American Council on Education bro- 
chure placing work as one of the fore- 
most needs of all young people, it might 
have revolutionized education for a 
whole region. But that recommendation 
came a half century later. Mental work 
was the important ideal because this was 
the only avenue to employment which 
would be of a dignified and less arduous 
nature. 


It is to be understood, therefore, why 
every teacher in the public schools of this 
county and surrounding counties was at 
one time a graduate of this school. Be- 
ing the first school in the entire area, it 
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could provide teachers when public edu- 
cation came into prominence. 


As public education improved, the 
grade levels of the private school ad- 
vanced also. A new grade was added 
every few years until finally a full high 
school course of twelve grades was es- 
tablished. Gradually the state program 
of education enabled the counties to pay 
a reasonable wage to elementary school 
teachers, and the elementary grades of 
Pleasant Hill Academy were made a full 
public school, though these grades have 
met in the same building with the high 
school even until this day. 


On the northwest Cumberland Plateau 
there are still vast stretches of virgin 
timber and land inaccessible by road 
and almost impassable on foot. As one 
passes over the plateau going from 
Knoxville to Nashville, a distance of ap- 
proximately two hundred miles, he rare- 
ly suspects that lying to the north and 
south of the hard surface road are wil- 
derness areas inhabited by large num- 
bers of the descendants of the pioneers 
who moved into this country, in some 
instances as long ago as a century and a 
half. Contrary to the general impres- 
sion, the mountains are comparatively 
densely populated. The statistics for 
birth rates in the southeast portion of 
the United States have startled the coun- 
try at large. This is one of America’s 
population reservoirs, for mountain fam- 
ilies are larger than the average for the 
nation as a whole. Thus when one sees 
the remoteness of many homes, the lack 
of educational facilities, and the large 
number of children for whom educa- 
tional opportunities are sought, one sees 
the first justification for such a program 
of education as is now being developed 
in this and other schools of the moun- 
tains. 


Frequently it is asked whether the time 
has not come for the closing of such 
schools as these. In Professor Dunn’s 


study, conducted under the auspices of 
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the Russell Sage Foundation, one gets 
a partial answer to that question. A 
great many of these schools during the 
decade from 1930-1940 did close. Four 
denominational schools within sixty miles 
of Pleasant Hill Academy closed during 
that time. At one time the Congrega- 
tional Church operated more than two 
hundred schools in the South. Most of 
them have become public schools now. 
In a few instances, where a special need 
existed or where a special type of work 
was being accomplished, the institutions 
of this denomination have been main- 
tained. Whether this and similar schools 
should close may depend upon the type 
of answer they may give through their 
total program to the major problems of 
the area they serve. 


JUSTIFICATION FoR SucH A 
ScHoot ProcRam 

1. Educational opportunities. 

Of the five basic reasons for the con- 
tinuance of this particular school, Pleas- 
ant Hill Academy, one has already been 
mentioned, the necessity for providing 
additional educational opportunities for 
young people who could not otherwise 
obtain them. That reason, alone, how- 
ever, would probably not be sufficient 
to warrant continuing this particular en- 
terprise. It is a significant reason, but 
in the end it is insufficient. The other 
four major reasons supplement the first 
and they are closely interwoven. 


2. Education of type most needed. 

The second justification for continu- 
ing such a work as this lies in the type 
of education being provided for the stu- 
dent in school here. At one time it was 
felt that a person must go to the cities 
north of the Ohio River to make a living. 
Akron, Springfield, Dayton, Detroit all 
took a great many young people from 
the mountains. Temporarily, of course, 
that condition is again true, as the large 
wages are to be found there during the 
present war production program. How- 
ever, during the past decade more and 
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more young people from this part of the 
country realized that there might be an 
opportunity to secure a reasonable liv- 
ing here on the plateau. The type of 
educational program being developed 
here at this school was designed with 
a view to the fact that many of our 
young people would remain here. Even 
if they do not do so, the educational 
experience they had here would serve 
them in at least as good stead as the tra- 
ditional type, and in all probability would 
be distinctly superior. 

There is not sufficient space for a full 
report of the curriculum developments 
being undertaken. A few, however, 
could be mentioned. In the first place, 
we have recognized that the labor which 
has been so definite a part of this whole 
enterprise is as truly a part of the total 
educational experience as is any other 
aspect of life. Whereas at one time the 
operation of the farm was considered 
labor and classroom work was considered 
true education, we have been able to 
make the operating of the farm in all its 
phases the accredited agricultural train- 
ing. The real learning has always come 
from that phase anyhow, but credit has 
never been given for it. Similarly, the 
girls had taken home economics, learn- 
ing to cook on a small stove in what 
we call the practice cottage, but getting 
their actual experience in preparing the 
meals for the entire student body. We 
had always known that the greatest learn- 
ing took place in the operating of the 
school kitchen but it was “labor” and, 
therefore, not truly educational. True, 
there are difficult hurdles yet to over- 
come in effecting such changes, but they 
are largely of a technical nature. 

Classes in senior science have planned 
and executed the wiring of a new school- 
community building; also, the new co- 
operative store and gasoline station. An- 
other group has specialized on household 
chemistry and the type of science needed 
by every housewife in operating the many 
phases of the home. 
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In this part of the country, tubercu- 
losis has to be reckoned with as a large 
and ever present factor. Thus, health 
constitutes a sizable total of the curric- 
ulum. It was our good fortune to have 
come to our campus a highly skilled and 
very competent doctor who with his 
talented wife were fleeing from the Nazi 
terror. The presence of such people has 
enabled us to make our young people 
decidedly more health conscious. Even 
before their arrival, however, one class 
had undertaken to scour and disinfect 
and paint the walls of the court house 
in the county seat, some eleven miles 
from us, as a part of the program for 
reducing the spread of tuberculosis 
germs. Public buildings are not always 
noted for their cleanliness and citizens 
are not always careful of the health as- 
pects of such buildings. 

Still another class constructed a set of 
toilets for the elementary school, doing 
all of the work from building the cement 
blocks to adding the actual fixtures and 
installing them. 

High in the rank of importance in 
the type of education we are stressing 
is the crafts program. Through this 
part of the country there are many in- 
dividuals who have special skills, but 
who need encouragement and opportu- 
nity for continuing their skill. The art 
program of this school was launched at 
a time when many criticized it, saying 
that other things were more important. 
In this and in surrounding counties is 
to be seen the evidence of the wisdom 
of the decision to stress local and hand- 
made creations. Homes have been beau- 
tified, hobbies have resulted from such 
encouragement and, in many instances, 
actual financial gain is to be recorded 
as the skill of the craftsman has found 
outlet. Needless to say, the entire cam- 
pus bears the mark of such emphasis. 

Here people live without opportunity 
for social life except in their church. 
One of the essential features of this 
school has been the strong emphasis in 
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teaching the kind of recreational activi- 
ties which will be of lasting worth. The 
singing games and folk dances, always 
known to the mountains, are being re- 
vived and encouraged largely through 
the Southern Mountain Workers. Such 
a center as the John C. Campbell Folk 
School has been of great benefit in en- 
couraging this type of receation. We 
are indebted to these two organizations 
beyond our ability to express ourselves. 
The young people of our own commu- 
nity, both in the school and out of it, 
have found a new and wholesome kind 
of recreation and the interest has spread 
in many directions. A capable teacher 
of music, awakened to the possibilities 
lying in such a type of recreation, has 
among his other contributions become the 
leader and tutor in community recrea- 
tional life. Likewise, a number of our 
students have had the opportunity to 
visit many different states with their 
singing games, ballads, and folk dances, 
teaching them to other parts of the coun- 
try as well as our own. 

This does not indicate that we attach 
no importance to other phases of educa- 
tion. It is our problem, however, to 
guide the total educational experiences 
of our students in such a way that they, 
as well as the teachers who are planning 
the program, may sense the purpose of 
whatever they may be learning, and that 
their learning may arise from their own 
sense of that purpose. 

3. Work with adults. 

A third major emphasis justifying, 
we believe, such an enterprise as this 
is the work with adults. Children will 
in time influence the homes and com- 
munity, but the gap between the present 
and the time when such influence will be 
felt is often great. Too, if a school is to 
be a truly vital part of a community’s 
life, it must be of worth to all ages. In- 
creasingly, we are trying to effect a closer 
identification of the school with the total 
life of the community. This has been 
one of the major gains in our type of 
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educational progress of the past few 
decades. 

Because the fact had already been es- 
tablished that a young person must go 
to some other part of the country to make 
a living, little emphasis was placed upon 
the vocational opportunities and econom- 
ical benefits to be derived from our own 
part of the region. A member of the 
school staff, sensing the possibilities for 
adult education, started a number of 
study groups, and, working in conjunc- 
tion with the Community Church, helped 
to launch a small cooperative store as 
an outlet of one of the study groups. 
Later this organization, discovering what 
capacity it contained for economic and 
cultural benefit for themselves and their 
neighbors, enlarged the program of the 
store, taking over a building not in use 
at the time and installing a gasoline serv- 
ice as well. Members of the co-op re- 
finished the interior of the building as 
part of the rent. Students in the senior 
science program at the Academy worked 
out the wiring plans and installed the 
necessary electrical equipment. 

Similarly, a company of men in the 
community were encouraged to purchase 
a harvesting-threshing combine in coop- 
erative fashion. In less than two years 
this combine was fully paid for and 
the venture was so inspiring that a much 
larger combine was purchased, the mon- 
ey being borrowed from a local citizen. 
Already the additional machine is more 
than half paid for and the prospects are 
very good for owning the machine out- 
right in a few more months. If there 
were any question concerning the value 
of such activities to the people of the 
region, the advantages which have ac- 
crued to the participants in the several 
cooperatives and also to many neighbors 
who have needed work done on their 
own farms could be cited. In similar 


fashion, other farm cooperative organi- 
zations have come into being. Important 
to all of these and to the entire com- 
munity is the establishment of a Federal 
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Credit Union, a genuine bank of the 
community people. Its funds have en- 
joyed a rapid turnover and the assistance 
it has afforded to those who can take 
advantage of its benefits has made a 
marked difference in the welfare of the 
people who comprise this sturdy organi- 
zation. 

The total effect has been to provide 
a sense of hopefulness in existence which 
has heretofore been lacking. Perhaps 
it can be added that because of this in- 
fluence and the work which preceded it 
there is less likelihood that people of 
this community will become enmeshed in 
a religious emphasis which extols the 
virtues of some far away life instead 
of using one’s abilities to better life 
here. 


4. Aid to public education. 


Fourth in the series of justifications 
for the type of work being done here 
is one which is somewhat difficult to 
state lest interpreted as arrogant. The 
administration of the American Mission- 
ary Association has steadfastly held to 
the thesis that in addition to the func- 
tions mentioned above, there should be 
a continuance of a contribution made 
by the schools of their organization to 
the public schools in the areas surround- 
ing them. As Pleasant Hill Academy 
was one of the first schools in this part 
of the country, it helped to set the stand- 
ard for other schools which came into 
being. 

If our type of program cannot be 
adapted to public schools, then a large 
measure of our usefulness is nullified. 
On the other hand, if we are determined 
that the type of education we are con- 
ducting can be applied in the public 
schools, we shall have performed a use- 
ful service. 


The functional type of education men- 
tioned in previous paragraphs is in many 
instances capable of adaptation to other 
schools than our own. We are not con- 
tending that it is a wholly exemplary 
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achievement, but rather that it is in the 
right direction. 


Many school programs presuppose in- 
vited public speakers, and schools which 
have tried to introduce so-called “New 
Type of Commencements” have met 
marked opposition. That was because 
the students found it more difficult to 
analyze the program of education in 
which they had been engaging than to 
hear a speaker tell them something. Af- 
ter three consecutive years of developing 
the new type of commencement with 
participation by studenis themselves, 
rather than having them listen to an 
outside “spell binder,” we are, for the 
most part, convinced that this repre- 
sents a distinct gain. 


5. Religious education. 


The fifth justification is the most dif- 
ficult of all, but that is not the reason 
for leaving it until the end. The re- 
sponsibility for religious leadership in 
a school which is traditionally religious- 
minded creates an obligation for which 
most of us are inadequate. Reference 
has been made to the type of religious 
life which is prevalent through this sec- 
tion of the country. Perhaps, the most 
effective single illustration is to be found 
in the type of hymns which constitute 
the overwhelming nature of the musical 
diet of religious groups here — for ex- 
ample, such gospel hymns as “Won’t it 
be Wonderful There,” or “We'll Under- 
stand it All By and By,” “T’ll be a Mil- 
lionaire Then” and “Blessed Jesus, Hold 
My Hand.” The music of such hymns 
is distinctly contagious and is not far 
from swing music. As such, it is per- 
haps a type of folk music. Judging 
from its popular appeal and the vast out- 
put of new songs each year, one senses 
an obvious call for this type of song. 
It grows out of the monotony of com- 
mon life and the hope of escape. 


Out of this background come most 
of the students of this school. Religion 
is something one “gets.” It can be ac- 
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quired in a big revival, culminating in 
baptism in the river. We have been 
told that the reason parents permit their 
children to come to this school is that 
we are not religious and, therefore, can- 
not pervert the attitudes of young people. 


Gradually students have come to see 
that there is a connection between the 
entire level of social life and the “Golden 
Rule.” The presence on our campus of 
four non-Christians has made for a. 
new appreciation of the brotherhood of 
man and a common Fatherhood of God. 


Music with us has played a part of 
indescribable importance under the di- 
rection of a leader who understands the 
background out of which our pupils come 
and who at the same time has profound 
appreciation for the best in the world of 
music. Without argument, but simply 
by letting the less stable type of hymns 
appear in contrast with great religious 
music, there has arisen a noticeable ap- 
preciation of the better type of sacred 
music. 


Though this story deals primarily with 
the work of a single institution, the story 
of this community is incomplete without 
inclusion of reference to two other sig- 
nificant pieces of work being done in 
this community. The Community Church 
was established almost simultaneously 
with the school and by the same person. 
During its history much in the nature 
of extension work has been done in the 
outlying communities, this consisting of 
social work in its many phases, both 
group work and family case work. Stu- 
dent summer service workers have con- 
ducted daily vacation schools, and teach- 
ers of schools in remote places have been 
able to clothe their children because of 
the interest of the Community Church 
in Pleasant Hill. The emphasis in the 
preaching service has been upon build- 
ing the good life here and now, in con- 
trast with the prevailing emphasis upon 
the later life. 


The other institution which has been 
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of untold benefit to this entire region 
arose out of the school and the church. 
Uplands Sanitorium is the product of 
the heart and mind of two pioneering 
women, one a doctor and the other a 
nurse, who saw the great need for medi- 
cal assistance in these remote places. Too, 
the fact that tuberculosis was so preva- 
lent aroused these women and the others 
who became associated with them to pro- 
vide for those afflicted with this disease. 
This superb service, with the obstetrical 
aid, the General Hospital with available 
surgical help, plus the regular clinics held 
throughout the region, have given the 
people of this area an idea of what prac- 
tical religion means. 


Pleasant Hill Academy is traditionally 
a Christian school. No attempt has been 
made to effect conformity to any single 
creed or to secure converts. As has 
often been said, it is a source of both 
strength and weakness in the Congre- 
gational-Christian Church that they have 
not sought proselytes. However, such 
freedom need not be confused with in- 
difference. Our staff has spent many 
hours considering our relationship to 
the whole Christian ideal and to the 
church. Naturally there are differences 
of judgment, and conformity has not 
been sought. The important fact, how- 
ever, is that a staff of workers is con- 
tinuously seeking to appraise its work 
in the light of a common loyalty, and 
this makes for a unity of spirit despite 
diversity of opinion. There can but be 
a carry over from such a state to the 
life of the institution as a whole. 


In order that students might have op- 
portunity to share in the life of a church, 
it was decided to form a student church 
to supplement rather than compete with 
the Community Church. Imagining that 
this was a company of people constitut- 
ing a religious body in a new hitherto 
unsettled part of the country, the ques- 
tion arose as to the type of denomination 
the new church was to represent. Each 
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wished to incorporate its own unique fea- 
tures. Some insisted upon foot washing, 
others upon immersion, others upon the 
common regulations of each Sunday, et 
cetera. Finally, one student suggested 
that we postpone these features until we 
found what was characteristic of the 
church when it was first established. 
From that day to this, almost three years 
later, the question has never arisen again. 

The church has its own benevolence 
committee and its cabinet responsible for 
various types of worship. Two mem- 
bers of the staff serve as counsellors, 
one in special relationship to the morning 
service and the other to the much more 
informal Sunday evening program. In 
the beginnig the students voted against 
giving the “Pioneer Church,” as it is 
called, responsibilities for all religious ac- 
tivities on the campus (Hi-Y, Girl Re- 
serves, Academy Fellowship). A year 
later the vote was unanimous that this 
be brought about, indicating that the 
church administration had gained the 
confidence of the student body. 

When a mother came to withdraw her 
son from school on the grounds that he 
had become an agnostic through the work 
of the sophomore Bible course, it be- 
came the Principal’s obligation to point 
out to her that her agnostic son came 
to this school as one teacher put it, “with- 
out any affinity for work.” His ortho- 
doxy did not include capacity for honest 
labor. In the course of the year, though 
no sensational transformation occurred, 
that same lad, at least, knew what honest 
labor was on the part of some of his 
colleagues and his own disposition to- 
ward it was markedly improved. Believ- 
ing that one’s real religion may be de- 
termined by the attitude of the individual 
toward his vocation, the question asked 
the anxious mother was whether she had 
rather her son be an honest workman 
or have him believe that the stories of 
Creation were literally true. It should 
be added that the same boy is back in 
school, but on condition that his work- 
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manship be improved, and with a sub- 
stantial voluntary increase in tuition pay- 
ment on the part of his self-supporting 
mother. 

Many others, as well as members of 
the staff, have asked what warrants des- 
ignating this whole program as “reli- 
gious.” Perhaps that can best be an- 
swered by the procedure followed and 
the plan projected by students and fac- 
ulty in developing a plan for one grade 
group. The students had had experience 
in shaping up a curriculum the previous 
year, so they were not wholly unpre- 
pared to select the areas they wished to 
explore. Those chosen were language 
use, science, world affairs, and religion. 
A suitable and effective springboard was 
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the statement of the Four Freedoms — 
which, otherwise translated, imply the 
dignity of man. From whence came 
such notions of humanity and what do 
they signify? It is apparent that there 
is full opportunity for the application 
and exploration of the areas chosen. 
But the major problem itself is decidedly 
a religious problem. 


In brief, it is the conviction of our staff 
that in a similar way the approach to the 
whole life of our mountain area involves 
this question of the Dignity of Man. 
Being a Christian institution, we can 
relate ourselves to that part of our tra- 
dition which stems from the central 
character of the New Testament. 


A UNITED FRONT FOR CHURCH 
AND SCHOOL* 


J. Harotp Carsar** 


ey HE church and the public school 

are both seeking to educate children. 
It is important that their educational pro- 
grams be reconciled. The need for such 
reconciliation is found in a complaint 
so common that supporting evidence is 
hardly necessary. Almost everyone 
agrees that American society has been 
moving in the direction of greater secu- 


* In February of 1942 the Muskegon Council 
of Churches and the Child Institute of 
Muskegon sent a delegate to the Weekday 
Section of the convention of the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education. 
He was instructed to bring back to his 
community plans for extending religious 
instruction to a greater number of children. 
Out of his experience at Chicago has come 
the following article. 


larization. A corresponding loss in 
spiritual values is apparent. To check 
this trend we must begin with American 
youth. The institutions most interested 
in boys and girls should join hands and 
work together. The greatest and most 
important of these institutions are the 
church and the public school. 

In the present situation we find one 


The writer acknowledges that he received 
particular help from two persons speaking 
at the convention: Miss Agnes Adams of 
the National College of Education and 
Professor William C. Bower of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

** Principal of the Angell Junior High 
School, Muskegon, Michigan. 
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redeeming feature. Of late we have 
seen a rapidly diminishing amount of 
name calling. Responsible persons con- 
tinue to decry the pagan nature of Amer- 
ican culture, but these persons accept 
their own responsibility for this con- 
dition without throwing the blame upon 
those who guide other institutions. 

A few years ago the attitude of many 
leaders was quite different. Then, when- 
ever the alarming statistics of the social 
worker came to light, the church was 
quick to blame the school, and the school 
was not slow to criticize the church. 
As a result, American youth, the object 
of all our worry, benefited hardly at all 
despite our great concern. Today edu- 
cators in their professional writings and 
in their oral discussions admit that the 
public school system has missed the 
mark. With equal humility leaders in 
the churches bow low their heads, ac- 
knowledging that sins of omission now 
bring forth their ugly fruit. 

Let us repeat, in this common confes- 
sion on the part of educators and church 
leaders we find cause for hope. The 
feeling of inadequacy may easily give 
birth to a cooperative effort resulting in 
leavening American life with profound 
spiritual conviction. 

As a public school man, I admit the 
responsibility our educational system 
bears, and I do believe that more effec- 
tive communication of religion to on- 
coming generations would help our so- 
ciety, but at the same time I also feel 
that neither church nor school should 
follow too quickly the lead of well- 
meaning and sincere individuals who 
would “do something right now, the 
sooner the better,” in the expectation of 
correcting this situation overnight. Cor- 
rection does not occur in this way; the 
society that has become lost through 
the years will be redeemed only in the 
patient labor of years to come. 

In other words, any cooperative ef- 
fort on the part of school people and 
church people must be truly coopera- 
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tive if any appreciable impression is to 
be made upon society. We dare not 
follow the lead of any Pied Piper who 
tells us that he has had the answer to 
our problem for years and that he is 
glad to see that the light at last begins 
to break upon us. Impulsive action will 
not do; the enthusiasm that burns out 
when results fall short of expectations 
can seldom be revived in power. 


Reaching all children with religious 
education is the goal toward which we 
must strive, but any movement in this 
direction must be motivated properly 
and projected in such a manner that it 
will have the enthusiastic support of both 
the school and the church. In other 
words, the extension of religious educa- 
tion should be the means of reconciling 
the forces of religion and education. In 
passing, we should remind ourselves that 
reconciliation is reciprocal, that if reli- 
gion and education need reconciliation, 
that fact is an indication that they are 
now somewhat apart. Both will have to 
move into a relationship of mutual help- 
fulness and harmony. 


Before we can build any program of 
effective religious education we shall 
have to find the answer to one very im- 
portant question: How has it come to 
pass that an educational system, at first 
dominated by and controlled for the 
church, has become so divorced from the 
church that it is now generally referred 
to as a “secular” educational system? 
Our answer is discovered in an analysis 
of the relative positions held by the 
church and the public school as areas of 
influence affecting the lives of American 
children and adults. Three stages ob- 
servable in the evolution are shown on 
the chart. 


The first relationship between educa- 
tion and religion was very simple. 
Only one area of influence existed, and 
that area was the church. Learning as 
an influence upon people’s lives existed 
only under the pleasure of the church 
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and operated to the end that religion 
might the more effectively control man’s 
life and motivate his behavior. Though 
this arrangement had its defects from 


RELATION OF CHURCH AND 
PUBLIC SCHOOL AS SPHERES 
OF INFLUENCE 


Stage I 


CoMPLETE DoMINATION BY CHURCH 


CHURCH 
PUBLIC SCHOOL 


Stage II 


CoMPLETE SEPARATION (THEORETICAL) 


PUBLIC 


CHURCH SCHOOL 


An impossible situation, because of : 


1. Harmonious goals and 
2. Same persons living in both spheres 
of influence 


Stage Il 


OVERLAPPING INFLUENCES 


A. Exclusive church area: worship and 
commitment 

B. Exclusive school area: 
realm of pure fact 

C. Area of mutual influence and cooper- 
ation 
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the pedagogical point of view, there were 
advantages in this simple relationship. 


At least there was no tension between 
church and school, and children were 
never confused by conflicting claims nor 
torn by loyalties sought after by compet- 
ing institutions. 


The simple relationship of one single 
sphere of influence in which education 
was a subservient part gave way to an 
unnatural arrangement that helped nei- 
ther education nor the church. The- 
oretically we have tried to build society 
upon a principle of separation of church 
and state. At first operative only in the 
area of political sovereignty and finan- 
cial support, the idea was soon enlarged 
to include all phases of life and complete 
non-cooperation was urged. 


Like some other theories and prin- 
ciples, this separation has existed more 
in the minds of people than it has in 
actual practice. The mere belief that 
public schools and churches can have 
nothing in common has resulted in an 
unfortunate and impossible situation. 


For one thing, the attempt to keep 
the church and school apart has created 
tensions that confuse the children in 
whom both institutions are interested. 
To the child of the church our pastors 
and teachers of religion have said, “We 
hold the word of truth. To you we 
offer learning for eternity. Nothing else 
even approaches in worth the values that 
we communicate to you. Even the les- 
sons that father and mother may teach 
you are second to the great truths we 
hold up for your education. If the 
school disagrees with what we teach 
you, you must reject the school. The 
church holds the word of truth.” 


Against this claim the public school 
placed her demands upon the child. The 
school never spoke with such authority ; 
she did not even voice her claim with 
such clarity and explicitness. But she 
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made herself understood nevertheless 
with greater force and persuasiveness, 
though her communication may have 
been more subtle. The school voiced 
her claim for the loyalty of the child 
through her program. By sheer number 
of hours she impressed her charges with 
the importance of what she had to offer. 
Then, too, in contrast to the generally 
ineffectual teaching in the church the 
public school demonstrated to the child 
that her program really worked, that 
during the week her pupils had to learn 
the lessons she taught. If there was any 
objection to the program, the school 
called in the law. Even an obstinate 
child was forced to admit that public 
education had claim number one upon 
him, 

Contrast to this the action of many a 
church school in its attempt to gain the 
loyalty of the child. To attract him even 
today almost any device is sanctioned in 
many Sunday schools. And to keep a 
child interested in Sunday school we 
make almost any compromise. A child 
may neglect his lessons; he may mis- 
behave; he may refuse to enter the class 
of his own level; he may come to class 
tardy week in and week out. But fear- 
ful that the child may go to a competing 
Sunday school or attend not at all, 
church educators tolerate his bad influ- 
ence and make feeble if any attempt to 
correct his faults. And so we have boys 
and girls who are worthy citizens of the 
public school five days a week, making 
of themselves nuisances on Sunday 
morning. 

The net result, therefore, is this, that 
children by their behavior admit that 
the public school has prior claim upon 
their best attention and effort, despite 
the fact that a voice of divine authority 
decrees that first loyalty is due the 
church. Separating the two institutions 
on the basis of loyalties, then, has utter- 
ly failed. It seems too bad that this 
separation should even be attempted, be- 
cause any examination of the goals of 


the two institutions reveals a harmony 
of objective that should bring them 
closer togeher. 

Before discussing this phase of our 
problem, however, we should note an- 
other factor that makes complete sep- 
aration of church and public school an 
impossibility. Most people are affected by 
both institutions. Excepting those chil- 
dren who attend parochial schools, all 
the children of the church are charges 
also of the public school. If one in- 
stitution sets its program against the 
other, or too completely ignores the 
other, it is the child and not the institu- 
tion that suffers. Furthermore, teachers 
live and operate in both areas of influ- 
ence. By and large, the public school 
teachers are active members of churches 
and are interested in both the church 
and the school. 

We have said that the complete sep- 
aration of church and public education 
was possible only in the minds of peo- 
ple. Recent trends in public school 
work make very clear the right rela- 
tionship that must exist between the two 
institutions. The aim of subject matter 
has given way to the end of character 
building ; formal teaching has yielded to 
guidance; cultivation of the intellect has 
taken a second place to the development 
of right attitudes and the control of emo- 
tions; “art for art’s sake” has been 
buried in the emphasis upon social values 
to be discovered in art and literature. 

Other trends of a similar nature exist. 
Those mentioned serve our purpose. 
The new emphasis in each case indicates 
the assumption on the part of the school 
of a responsibility essentially religious. 
As far as the aims and objectives that 
accompany these emphases are con- 
cerned, they show in clear relief the rela- 
tive positions now occupied by our two 
spheres of influence — the church and 
the school. 

Today we have overlapping areas, 
areas that come together but that do 
not wholly converge. Insofar as any 
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dominance exists, it is the public school 
that overshadows the church. Educa- 
tion is universal and compulsory. Reli- 
gion in its essential nature must be vol- 
untary. This may or may not be cause 
for regret. Some people’ are disap- 
pointed over this situation, but those 
who are interested primarily in the total 
salvation of American youth ought to 
encourage the public school in further 
strengthening the area of influence com- 
mon to both church and school. 

A word should be said about the im- 
portance of that area of influence that 
belongs exclusively to the church. 
Termed “institutional religion” by Pro- 
fessor Bower, this area includes worship 
and commitment, and has to do with the 
symbols and drives that motivate and 
give deeper significance to the area of 
functional religion common to school 
and church alike. As far as church peo- 
ple are concerned this new cooperative 
relationship of public education and reli- 
gion provides an unusual opportunity to 
strengthen the child’s religious life as 
never before. The problem facing us 
is easily stated: In view of the over- 
lapping influences of church and school, 
how can we create in public school 
charges — all of them — an awareness 
of this common ground, so that religion 
may be openly recognized for the power 
it holds and all children be encouraged 
to appropriate for themselves the treas- 
ures and strength of personal religion 
in that area belonging exclusively to the 
church ? 

It is clear that we need not start from 
scratch with any revolutionary program. 
Our answer to the problem does lie in 
two possible courses of action, but these 
run parallel rather than at cross pur- 


poses. 


1. One good example of this point of view is 
found in the attitude of Mrs. Spence in the 
book by Hartzell Spence, One Foot in 
Heaven. Having spent much of her time 
as a pastor’s wife teaching good music to 
her young parishioners, Mrs. Spence views 
with sorrow the invasion of her field by the 
public school teachers of music. 
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The first effort should be made within 
the present public school program. Com- 
munity groups should examine for 
themselves the aims of their own local 
schools to discover goals of a religious 
nature and encourage the realization of 
these objectives. Church people should 
cultivate the confidence of those “con- 
vinced’’? Christians now teaching in our 
schools to the end that such teachers 
may make the greatest possible impact 
upon the boys and girls in the com- 
munity. 

The other course of action is the more 
effective use of week day classes in reli- 
gion. To be effective, such a program 
ought to be constructed in full recogni- 
tion of the religion already included in 
the public school curriculum. To this 
end it would seem that courses should 
be drawn up to correlate with the pres- 
ent courses of study in elementary and 
secondary schools. A good start has al- 
ready been made in the construction of 
materials prepared by the committee on 
the co-operative series of week-day 
church school texts.* Church leaders 
would be wise if they would examine 
these texts and encourage further study 
along this line, because the program if 
effectively administered will further re- 
concile the two institutions most con- 
cerned about the salvation of American 
society through winning the loyalty of 
boys and girls to the spiritual values of 
our Christian faith. 


2. Leslie D. Weatherhead places public school 

teachers into two classes, convinced Chris- 
tians and unconvinced Christians. The first 
of these is primarily interested in communi- 
cating to his pupils the spiritual values of 
life, while the unconvinced Christian is 
chiefly concerned with the transmission of 
physical facts. “Let the Church Overhaul 
Itself,” The Christian Century, April 8, 
1942, pages 458-461. 


3. See the report prepared by Florence Martin 
and presented in February, 1942, to the 
Weekday Section of the annual convention 
of the International Council of Religious 
Education. 
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THE Y. M. C. A”’S APPROACH 
TO RELIGION 


Paut M. Limsert* 


O CLARIFY the religious objec- 

tives of the Y.M.C.A. is a task of 
perennial interest to both lay and profes- 
sional leaders in the Association move- 
ment. Recent professional conferences 
have given a central place to a reexami- 
nation of the Y.M.C.A. as a religious 
agency. The Schloerb-Dimock article in 
the July-August issue of RELicious Epu- 
CATION makes an important contribution 
to our thinking in this field. The au- 
thors, I am sure, would be the first to 
disclaim any note of finality in this state- 
ment. It is in the interest, therefore, 
not so much of criticizing this article as 
of continuing an interchange of ideas 
on a topic baffling to all of us that I 
comment on two aspects of the analysis 
by Dr. Schloerb and Dean Dimock. 
Both of these comments are directed to- 
ward an examination of the approach 
which these two men make toward reli- 
gious objectives. 


THE Sources OF CRITERIA FOR RELIGION 


First, what are the sources of the 
criteria of religious experience that Dean 
Dimock seeks to establish? 

Roughly speaking, criteria relating to 
religion may be developed in either of 
two ways. One is largely contemporary 
and cross-sectional; the other, historical 
and “longitudinal.” The former finds its 
baseline in a consensus of the best find- 
ings and insights of the natural and so- 
cial sciences as they relate to the nature 
of man, society and the universe. The 
latter examines the essential elements of 


* Professor, Springfield College, Massachu- 
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a particular religious tradition, both its 
articles of faith and its moral impera- 
tives, to discover what ought to be the 
distinctive marks of religious experience 
and behavior in our time. In the one 
instance, there is a tendency to validate 
religion in terms of concepts and values 
widely accepted in the contemporary cul- 
ture. In the other case, one is likely to 
find the validity of religious expressions 
at a given period in terms of its own in- 
ner genius and historical development. 

It is quite possible to utilize both of 
these sources in setting up criteria for 
religious experience, rather than to 
choose between them. It is likely that 
one will provide a useful check on the 
other. The danger of the “secular” or 
“humanistic” approach is that it will 
take values that are currently accepted as 
good and baptize them in the name of 
religion without any frame of reference 
that sufficiently transcends contemporary 
moods and partial insights. The danger 
of the approach from the standpoint of 
historical revelation and internal con- 
sistency is that elements which are in- 
cidental rather than essential to the main 
stream of the tradition will be magnified 
into absolutes and that the creative qual- 
ity of “high” religion will be stifled. 

The Schloerb-Dimock analysis seems 
to draw upon both of these sources of 
criteria but, in this reviewer’s judgment, 
without clear enough differentiation. For 
example, in setting up critical thinking 
and awareness of deeper meanings in 
experience (Items 6 and 7) as criteria 
of religious experience, Dimock is ac- 
cepting certain values that are basic in 
the dominant educational philosophy of 
our day and appropriating them for re- 
ligion. On the other hand, he seeks to 
base his criteria on “the nature and 
function of religion as revealed in the 
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sweep of its history” and frequent refer- 
ences are made by him and Dr. Schloerb 
to historic Christian experience. 

The terms “religious” and “Christian” 
are used almost interchangeably, how- 
ever, and this tends to confuse the read- 
er. Trying to define the characteristics 
of religious experience inevitably leads 
to tenuous abstractions. But if one asks, 
What does it mean to belong to the 
Christian movement?, or What are the 
characteristics of the Hebrew-Christian 
tradition at its best?, it is possible to 
formulate criteria that are both more 
specific and more objective. Conscious- 
ness of relationship to a deep-rooted and 
world-wide Christian community would 
appear high on any list of criteria de- 
signed to test Christian experience. 


So far as the Y.M.C.A. is concerned, 
one should have to go farther and recog- 
nize that this movement has been rooted 
in a specific branch of the Christian tra- 
dition — evangelical Protestantism — 
with certain definable emphases. The 
Institute on Christian Emphasis and 
Method, to which the Schloerb-Dimock 
papers were related, was meant to “ex- 
amine anew the religious values that 
inhere in the purposes of the Y.M.C.A.” 
To define with great care the “essential 
genius” of this movement, as a part of 
the larger Christian tradition, might pro- 
vide a set of criteria which would sup- 
plement profitably the more general dis- 
tillation of religious values contained in 
these articles. 


A FuNcTIONAL APPROACH TO RELIGION 


My second comment has to do not 
with the sources of these criteria so 
much as with the object to which they 
are directed. Hedley Dimock has sought 
to make a functional approach to 
religion, comparable to similar studies 
made by Ernest Chave, Harrison Elliott, 
and others. With this purpose this re- 
viewer is thoroughly in accord, but he 
believes it is useful to make more clear 
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both the distinctive values of this ap- 
proach and its limitations. 

To approach religion functionally 
means to center attention on the exper- 
ience and the expressions of religion. 
Functional criteria are designed to test 
ways in which religion manifests itself 
in life. The analysis is psychological and 
sociological in nature. 

The major alternative is to approach 
religion from the standpoint of first 
principles, basic assumptions, funda- 
mental presuppositions, a body of doc- 
trines. Perhaps the best term to con- 
trast with functional is metaphysical. 
Popularly speaking, the concern here is 
with the roots of religion in reality rath- 
er than with its fruits in experience and 
relationships. For further illustration, 
the word “faith” may be used in two 
senses: (1) a dynamic quality of life, a 
faith to live by; or (2) a fundamental 
commitment of life, a faith to hold to. 
One’s approach to a study of faith, 
therefore, may be either functional or 
metaphysical, or both. 

It is natural that those of us who are 
interested in religious education should 
be biased in favor of the functional ap- 
proach. Our danger, in my judgment, is 
that we shall regard this as the only 
valid and important approach and shall 
dismiss metaphysics as either secondary 
in importance or irrelevant. In any 
analysis that deals with the criteria of 
religious experience, it would be well 
to have at least a paragraph or a foot- 
note pointing out that this is only a part 
of the total picture. 

Y. M. C. A. leaders need to be particu- 
larly careful at this point for the sake 
of differentiating the function of the 
Associations in comparison with the 
churches. For the secretary or member 
to regard the Y. M. C. A. as a substi- 
tute for the church or a rival of the 
church is both unfortunate and inac- 
curate. The Y. M. C. A. is a part of 
the Church Universal, able to supple- 
ment the worship and teaching of the 
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churches at highly important points, but 
never assuming to take their place. 

It is good Catholic doctrine, I under- 
stand, that there is a “middle area” of 
specific ethical applications where there 
can be a meeting of minds without re- 
gard to church affiliation. This is a 
province that belongs not primarily to 
the theologian or the technician. For 
example, in considering problems of the 
labor movement or of developing a just 
peace, Catholics and Protestants and 
Jews, theologians and labor leaders and 
political scientists, can meet on common 
ground to work out the application of 
basic principles to specific social situa- 
tions. This is a “functional” approach, 
and those who differ radically in their 
theological presuppositions can think to- 
gether with no compromise of convic- 
tions. The work of the United Service 
Organizations in serving enlisted men 
and industrial workers is another sig- 
nificant current illustration. 

We in the Y. M. C. A. need to stake 
out this “middle area” more clearly, in 
order that we may serve the religious 
needs and deepen the religious experi- 
ence of young men and boys with a mini- 
mum of sectarian conflicts. As an in- 
creasing number of Catholics become 
active members of Y. M. C. A.’s, there 
is danger that the religious emphasis of 
the Associations shall be still further 
diluted to avoid controversy. In clarify- 
ing the religious objectives of the Y. M. 
C. A., we need to set forth vigorously 
the potential contributions of this move- 
ment (in culleges as well as in commun- 
ity Associations) to making religion 
function in life-experience, while at the 
same time we testify with equal empha- 
sis to the need of helping these young 
men find firm roots for their faith in 
their own historic religious traditions. 
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THE COMMUNITY CHURCH 


Georce L. CHINDAHL 


Neither of the articles in the Septem- 
ber-October issue of Reticious Epuca- 
TION pertaining to the Church and the 
Community mentioned the community 
church movement. During the past half- 
century this movement has resulted in 
an undenominational or federated church 
in place of two or more weak, competing 
churches in about two thousand com- 
munities. These community churches 
came into existence spontaneously or 
with a minimum of guidance from an 
organization known as “The Community 
Church Workers of the U.S.A.” Formed 
eighteen years ago, this organization pro- 
vides information to communities seek- 
ing to consolidate competitive churches, 
acts as a bureau for the placement of 
ministers desirous of serving undenom- 
inational churches, and affords fellow- 
ship for ministers and laymen. Rev. 
R. Carl Stoll, of Snyder, N. Y., conducts 
correspondence in behalf of the organi- 
zation in states east of Indiana, and 
Rev. O. F. Jordan, of Park Ridge, Illi- 
nois, corresponds with interested people 
in territory west of Ohio. 


In a booklet entitled “Planning for 
a United Church,” recently published 
by the Midwest Area of the organization, 
the service of the community in the mat- 
ters of health, education, recreation, civic 
reform, beauty standards, “Farmers’ 
Week,” etc., is stressed. 


There are three union churches in 
Illinois which are over fifty years old, 
but the oldest undenominational church- 
es are probably to be found in New 
England. 
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RELIGIOUS RESOURCES IN THE CURRENT 
WORLD CRISIS AND THEIR INFLUENCE 
ON POST-WAR RECONSTRUCTION 


by the 
CENTRAL PLANNING COMMITTEE 


. Central Planning Committee of the Religious Education 
Association has the responsibility of suggesting to regional 
chapters significant topics for study during the year. In the last 
issue of Reticious Epucation (September-October) the Com- 
mittee proposed ten such topics, each one related to the question 
of religious resources in the current world crisis and their in- 
fluence on post-war reconstruction. 

The bibliography which follows, prepared by F. Ernest John- 
son of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
and Abraham G. Duker of the American Jewish Committee, is 
designed for the use of groups studying any one of these ten 
topics. The list is only suggestive, of course, for new and signifi- 
cant material is constantly appearing. 

The type has been left standing from the last issue, so that, 
together with this bibliography, the whole may be reprinted for 
the use of study groups in the regional chapters. Single copies 
of the reprint will be available at twenty-five cents; in lots of 
ten copies or more at ten cents each. Orders should be sent, with 


cash, to the Chicago office. 


1. NATIONALISM Vs. IMPERIALISM 


Benes, Epuarp, Democracy Today and To- 
morrow. Macmillan, 1939, 244 pages. A plea 
for a European Federation and the protec- 
tion of democracy everywhere. 


CoMMISssION TO STUDY THE ORGANIZATION OF 
Peace, “Preliminary Report and Mono- 
graphs.” International Conciliation, No. 369, 
April 1941, pages 195-525. Findings of a 
group of experts, commending limitations 
on the sovereignty of states and the establish- 
ment of new international institutions. 


Same, Second Report — “The Transitional 
period, and Papers Presented to the Com- 
mission.” International Conciliation, No. 
379, April 1942, pages 147-279. Findings 
of the Commission to Study the Organiza- 
tion of Peace. 


Corsett, Percy E., Post War Worlds. In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations; International 
Research Series; Inquiry Series, Farrar and 
Rinehart, 1942. A review of the develop- 


ment of peace ideals and proposals since the 
World War. The League effort. World 
commonwealth proposed copying in part the 
League of Nations. The thesis is that sep- 
arate political groups of states is necessary. 


Duties, JoHNn Foster, “Peace Without Plati- 
tudes.” Fortune, January 1942. An analysis 
of the Atlantic Charter and plea for federa- 
tion for world organization to eliminate un- 
natural trade barriers, disarm aggressors 
and enforce sanctions. 

EacLeton, Ciype. “The Atlantic Charter.” 
New Commonwealth Quarterly, January 
1942. A critique of the Atlantic Charter, 
described as a visionary document. Includes 
suggestions for improvement. 

Hoover, Hersert C. and Gisson, HucH. The 
Problems of Lasting Peace. Doubleday 
Doran, 1942. History and diagnosis, con- 
ditions of peace and alternatives, evaluation 
of the League of Nations. Three periods 
proposed: immediate settlement of urgent 
problems, rebuilding of political life and 
economic recovery, and the settlement of 
long view problems. Idealistic. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY ON RELIGIOUS RESOURCES 


2. INTERNATIONALISM VS. NATIONAL 
SOVEREIGNTY 


BrncHAM, ALFreD M., United States of Euro- 
pe. Duell, 1940, 336 pages. A detailed blue- 
print for a federated Europe within a 
larger League of Nations. 


Bueti, Raymonp L., Isolated America. Knopf, 
1940. 457 pages. An appraisal of America’s 
role in the collapse of the post-war system, 
a plea for a new world association to in- 
clude regional groups and a program for 
international economic development. 


Carr, Epwarp H., Conditions of Peace. Mac- 
millan, 1942. 303 pages. A plan for the 
utilization of a long interim period between 
the armistice and the peace for the con- 
struction of a new world order, which must 
reject domination of a single power and 
should aim at the equalization of standards 
of living. 

CHAFEE, ZECHARIAH, Jr., “International Uto- 
pias.” American Scholar, Summer 1942, 
pages 275-291. An argument for the 
strengthening of the League of Nations in 
preference to federalist solutions. 


Criincuy, Everett Ross, Editor, The World 
We Want to Live In. Doubleday Doran, 
1942, 98 pages. A summary of discussions 
of the Williamstown Institute of Human 
Relations August 1941, favoring a stronger 
League of Nations and some limitation of 
sovereignty. 

Cornett, Percy E., Post War Worlds (See 
above). 


Davies, Davy D., A Federated Europe. Lon- 
don, Gollancz, 1940, 141 pages. The author 
advocates a confederation of Europe, then 
a world federation, regardless of form of 
members’ governments. 


Hoover, Hersert C. and Gisson, Hucu, The 
Problems of Lasting Peace (See above). 


HorsFatt, P., Some Doubts as to the Im- 
minence of the Millennium. London, Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, World 
Order Papers, No. 4, first series, February 
1940, A reassertion of the role of power in 
upholding peace and an attack on federalism. 


Kincstey, J. D: and Perrecorsky, D. W., 
Strategy for Democracy. Longmans, 1942, 
23 pages. A selection by a number of 
authors on post-war problems, written gen- 
erally from a leftist democratic point of 
view. 

Streit, CLARENCE K., Union Now: A Proposal 
for a Federal Union of the Democracies of 
the North Atlantic. Harper, 1939, 315 pages. 
The much discussed pre-war plan for an 
immediate federation of fifteen democracies. 


3. Have-Nations vs. Have-Nor- 
NATIONS 


Becker, Cart, Modern Democracy. Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1941. 


This little book by a 
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prominent historian is invaluable for an 
interpretation of the origins of the modern 
democratic m@yement and the conflict which 
it reveals between economic and ideal fac- 
tors. 


Cuase, Stuart, The Road We Are Traveling, 
1914-1942. The Twentieth Century Fund, 
1942. Mr. Chase interprets contemporary 
economic trends which are, he believes, in 
the direction of a modified system of -free 
enterprises providing for full employment, 
thus correcting the age-long evil of the busi- 
ness cycle. This discussion has important 
bearing upon economic policy throughout 
the world. 


Conp.trrE, J. B., The Reconstruction of World 
Trade: A Survey of International Economic 
Relations. Norton, 1940, 427 pages. The 
basis for a liberal policy in the world inter- 
national trading system thru cooperation be- 
tween Britain and the United States. 


Corey, Lewis, The Unfinished Task: Economic 
Reconstruction for Democracy. Viking, 
1942, 328 pages. A general discussion of a 
free world within the possibilities of the 
peacemakers, with emphasis on economic 
factors and control. 


Hoover, Hersert C. and Gisson, Hucu, The 
Problems of Lasting Peace (See above). 


Wattace, Henry A., The Price of Free 
World Victory. Fischer, 1942, 32 pages. 
An outline of the duties of the people’s 
revolution in the march towards the century 
of the common man. 


4. OccIDENT vs. ORIENT 


Benepict, RutH and Mitprep, Race and 
Cultural Relations: America’s Answer to the 
Myth of a Master Race. Washington, D. 
C., National Association of 
School Superintendents and National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies (1201-16 St. N.W.) 
1942, pamphlet. A statement of the demo- 
cratic philosophy of race relations based on 
thoro anthropological scholarship. 


Buck, Peart S., “The Future of the White 
Man in the East,” Foreign Affairs, October 
1940, pages 23-43. A vigorous discussion of 
decline _of the prestige of the white races 
in the Far East and suggestion for mutually 
beneficial relations in the future. 


Emerson, Rupert, The Netherlands Indies and 
the United States. World Peace Founda- 
tion, America Looks Ahead Series, No. 6, 
1942, 92 pages. A plan for a mandato: 
system to be administered by the Dutch 
under an international organization. 


Fartey, S., The Problems of Japanese 
Trade Expansion in the Post-War Situation. 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1940, 93 pages. 
A discussion of Japan’s economic position in 
the post-war world. 
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“Fight for Democracy in Asia, The,” Foreign 
Affairs, July 1942, pages 694-705. 


Frank, Watpo, Chart for Rough Waters: 
Our Role in a New World. A diagnosis of 
contemporary culture in the light of what 
Mr. Frank has for years been calling “the 
great tradition” which in our time has been 
passing into eclipse. 

GeHRIG, BENJAMIN, and others, “Colonial 
Aspects of the Post-War Settlement.” In- 
ternational Conciliation, April 1942, pages 
195-217. A recommendation for the reten- 
tion of the Permanent Mandates Commission 
as a basis for the establishment of an inter- 
national control over mandates. 


HicH, STANLEY with Frank Kingdon, Gerald 
Groveland Welsh, S.J., Louis Finkelstein, 
Ph.D., Swami Nikhilananda. Introduction 
and postscript by George T. Denny, Jr. 
Faith for Today. Town Hall Press and 
Doubleday Doran, 1941. A statement of the 
genius of four faiths — Protestant, Catholic, 
Jewish and Hindu — by prominent repre- 
sentatives of the several groups. 


Hinpen, Rita, with W. A. Lewis, Norman 
Bentwich, A. C. Jones, Freedom for Colonial 
Peoples. “Peace Aims” Pamphlet Series. 
London; National Peace Council, 39 Vic- 
toria St. S.W.I., 1940-42, 39 pages. The 
problems of colonial administration. 


Hotcomse, ArtHuR N., Dependent Areas in 
the Post War World. World Peace Founda- 
tion, America Looks Ahead Series; No. 4, 
1941, 108 pages. An examination of the 
problem of methods of governing colonial 
territories and a suggestion for an inter- 
national administration for the European 
colonies. 


MitcHett, Kate L. and W. L., 
Editors. Problems of the Pacific, 1939. 
Proceedings of the Virginia Beach meeting 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations, Novem- 
ber-December 1939. Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1940, 299 pages. An examination 
of changes in the Far East and a program 
for a permanent peace in that region. Gen- 
eral agreement is voiced on Chinese in- 
dependence and participation in the develop- 
ment of a progressive economy in both China 
and Japan. 


NEHRU, JAWAHARLAL, Toward Freedom! The 
Autobiography of Jewaharlal Nehru, John 
Day, 1941, 445 pages. The Congress Party’s 
views on the future of India within a federa- 
tion of Asiatic states leading to a world 
commonwealth. 


Perrer, NATHANIEL, Prerequisites to Peace 
in the Far East. Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, 1940, 121 pages. The suggested pre- 
requisites are the independence of China, 


liquidation of Japanese imperialism, and the 
abolition of Western special privileges in 
that region. 


Viron, A., “Post War Imperialism: A Demo- 
cratic Solution.” Asia, August 1941, pages 
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437-41. Suggestions for reform in the ad- 
ministration of colonial rule under the direc- 
tion of a new and powerful League of Na- 
tions. 


5. Majorities vs. MInorITIES 


Avsert, Ernest, “Germany and Central Eu- 
rope After the War.” Contemporary Re- 
view, December 1940, pages 646-52. A plan 
for the organization of a number of local 
European federations within a European 
federal system to maintain a _ continental 
defense against Russia and Germany. 


AZKIN, BENJAMIN, “Jewish Question After 
The War.” Harpers Magazine, September 
1941, pages 430-440. The problem of Jewish 
emigration after the war with emphasis on 
the place of Palestine in its solution. 

BeNnepict, RutH and ELtis, Mitprep, Race 
and Cultural Relations (See above). 


Ciincuy, Everett R., Editor, The World We 
Want to Live In (See above). 


DuKker, ABRAHAM G., “Political and Cultural 
Aspects of Jewish Post War Problems.” 
Jewish Social Service Quarterly, September 
1942, pages A general survey of 
present thinking and activities among the 
different Jewish groups. 


Hoover, Hersert C. and Gisson, Hucu, The 
Problems of Lasting Peace (See above). 


Hutt, Corpett, “The War and Human Free- 
dom.” U. S., Department of State, Bulletin, 
July 25, 1942, pages 629-647. A plan for an 
international agency to keep the peace, ad- 
justments of armaments, international court 
of justice, and Allied “surveillance over ag- 
gressor nations.” 


Locke, ALAIN and STERN, BerHarp J., Editors, 
When People Meet. Progressive Education 
Association, 1942. This is a “study in race 
and cultural contacts.” One author is a 
Negro, the other white. They present per- 
tinent findings of social science in regard to 
the problem of relations between peopies 
and cultures. 


Rosrnson, Jacos, “Postwar Jewish Problems.” 
Jewish Congress Weekly, May 29, 1942, 
pages 14-16. An analysis of problems facing 
the Jewish people after the war. 


Role of the Races in Our Future Civilization. 
The League for Industrial Democracy, 112 
East 19 St., New York, 1942. A symposium 
on race relations. 


WEIZMAN, CHAIM, “Palestine’s Role in The 
Solution of the Jewish Problem.” Foreign 
Affairs, January, 1942, pages 324-38. 


6. TOTALITARIANISM VS. DEMOCRACY 


Acar, Hersert, A Time for Greatness. Little- 
Brown, 1942. A vigorous appeal for a 
heroic response to the challenge of totali- 
tarianism by the brilliant editor of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 
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Becker, Cart, Modern Democracy (See 
above). 

Beveridge Report — New York Times. 

Cuncuy, Everett R., Editor The World We 
Want to Live In (See above). 

Cote, G. D. H., Europe, Russia, and the Fu- 
ture. London, Gollancz, 1941, 186 pages. 
For collaboration with the Soviet Union 
within socialist planning for Europe. 

ConpnutFFE, J. B., The Reconstruction of World 
Trade (See above).” 

Corey, Lewis, The Unfinished Task (See 
above). 

Drucker, Peter P., The End of Economic 
Man: a study of the new totalitarianism. 
John Day Co., 1939. A penetrating diagnosis 
of the malady to which Europe succumbed 
when faith in economic salvation faded. 

KNELLER, GEORGE FREDERICK, The Educational 
Philosophy of National Socialism. Yale 
University Press, 1941. Perhaps the most 
adequate discussion available of the Nazi 
philosophy in terms of its educational mean- 
ing and significance. 

Koun, Hans, Revolution and Dictatorships: 
essays in contemporary history. Harvard 
University Press, 1941. A scholarly inter- 
pretation of the revolutionary threat to 
totalitarianism. 

Maclver, Rocer M., Leviathan and the ago 
Louisiana State University Press, 1939. 
outstanding sociologist puts in concise = 
readable form an interpretation of democracy 
as against totalitarian philosophies. 

Wattace, Henry A., The Price of Free World 
Victory (See above). 


7. COOPERATION vs. COMPETITION 


A Digest of Religious Statements on Peace and 
Post War Reconstruction. Bulletin of the 
Commission to Study the Organization of 
Peace, January-February 1942, 24 pages. 
A selection of opinions and interpretations. 

A Just and Durable Peace, Data Material and 
Discussion Questions. Commission to Study 
the Bases of a Just and Durable Peace of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, 1941, 64 pages. A Protestant 
view. 

Beveridge Report — New York Times. 

Carr, Epwarp H., Conditions of Peace (See 
above). 

Cuase, Stuart, The Road We Are Traveling, 
1914-1942 (See above). 

Cote, G. D. H., Europe, Russia, and The Fu- 
ture (See above). 

Eacen, JAMES M., The Pope’s Peace Program 
and The U. S. Paulist Press, 1942, 23 
pages. A Catholic view. 

LortMer, Frank with K. F. Lenroot and E. J. 
Coil, “Problems Relating to Migration and 
Settlement in the Post War Period.” JIn- 
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ternational Conciliation, April 1942, pages 
184-195. Problems arising from military 
prisoners’ and war workers’ demobilization 
and from localized revolutions, with pro- 
posals for facilitating world migration. 

MarscHak, Jacos, “Peace Economics.” Social 
Research, September 1940, pages 280-298. 
Proposals for raising the standard of living 
as a prerequisite for a lasting peace. 

Ross, J. Extiort, Cooperative Plenty. B. 
Herder Book Co., 1941. A Catholic scholar 
gives his view of the cooperative movement, 
including a statement concerning religion 
and education in a cooperative economy. 


Seeking Peace in Time of War. New York, 
Rabbinical Assembly of America, statement 
1942, 6 pages. A statement by the central 
organization of the Conservative wing of 
Judaism. 

War and the Peace Tradition of Judaism. St. 
Louis, Commission on Justice and Peace, 
Central Conference of American Rabbis, 
1942, 4 pages. A statement by the central or- 
ganization of the Reform wing of Judaism. 


Witson, CHartes E., “Can We Save Free 
Enterprise?” American, November, 1941. 


8. MATERIAL vs. SPIRITUAL 


Barnes, Roswett P., Christian Imperative: 
our contribution to world order. Missionary 
_Education Movement, 1941. . This is a study 
course appealing for a Christian perspective 
on the affairs of the contemporary world. 

Church and a Just and Durable Peace, The. 
Chicago, Christian Century Press, 1942, 
pamphlet. A study course based on the 
findings of the Delaware Conference held 
in 1942 under the auspices of the Commis- 
sion to Study the Bases of a Just and 
Durable Peace. 


CoMMISSION TO StuDY THE BASES OF A JuST 
AND DuraBL_e Peace. A Righteous Faith 
For A Just and Durable Peace. New York, 


The Commission (297 4th Av.) 1942, pam- 
phlet. A collection of articles by eminent 
churchmen, clerical and lay. Resolutions 
based upon thirteen guiding principles 
adopted by the Commission and summaries 
of reports of the four sections, on the 
Church and peace, political, economic, and 
social aspects of a just and durable peace. 
CONFERENCE ON SCIENCE, PHILOSOPHY AND 
RELIGION, Science, Philosophy and Religion. 
Ist and ‘2nd symposiums, 1941 and 1942. 
The Conference, 3080 Broadway, New York. 
These volumes contain proceedings of the 
Conference sessions of 1940 and 1941, They 
contain invaluable statements by philosophers 
and theologians of Protestant, Catholic, and 
Jewish faith, and by eminent scientists and 
literary men concerning the nature of our 
times, the crisis in intellectual and religious 
thought, and the contribution of the differ- 
ent disciplines to the democratic movement. 
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Heat, Cart, The Present Crisis and the 
Spirit of Man. “Peace Aims” Pamphlet 
Series, London, National Peace Council, 39 
Victoria St. S.W.L, 1940-42, 11 pages. 

Hicu, Stan et. al., Faith for Today (See 
above). 

Hockinc, Witt1AM E., What Man Can Make 
of Man. Harper, 1942. A statement by 
one of America’s leading idealistic philoso- 
phers of what may be called the higher 
humanism centered in a strong theistic faith. 

KNELLER, GEORGE FrepericK, The Educational 
Philosophy of National Socialism (See 
above). 

Porg, Liston, Religious Proposals for World 
Order. New York, the Church Peace Union 
and the World Alliance for International 
Friendship Thru the Churches, 70 5th Av., 
1941, pamphlet. A professor in Yale Divinity 

chool has brought together in convenient 
form various proposals by religious groups 
for social rebuilding. 

Ross, J. Exxiort, Cooperative Plenty (See 
above). 

TEMPLE, WILLIAM, Christianity and the Social 
Order. Penguin Books, 1942. One of the 
most impressive of the many statements by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury concerning the 
relation of Christianity to society and to 
contemporary social and political problems. 

TicNErR, HucH Stevenson, No Sign Shall Be 
Given. Macmillan, 1942. An analysis of the 
weakness of our contemporary secular cul- 
ture from a spiritual point of view. 

Woop, Hersert C., with Ritchie Calder, Nor- 
man Bentwich, Spiritual Basis of Peace. 
“Peace Aims” Pamphlet Series, London, 
National Peace Council, 39 Victoria St. 
S. W. 1.,1940-42, 27 pages. 


9. RELIGION vs. SCIENCE, EDUCATION, 
CULTURE 


CONFERENCE ON SCIENCE, PHILOSOPHY, AND 
Reicion, Science, Philosophy and Religion 
(see above). 

Frank, WaALpo, Chart for Rough Waters (See 
above). 

HockinG, E., What Man Can Make 
of Man (See above). 

TicNer, HucH Stevenson, No Sign Shall Be 
Given (See above). 


10. JupAEO-CHRISTIAN TRADITION AND 
War Arms 


A Digest of Religious Statements on Peace 
and Post War Reconstruction (See above). 

Barnes, Roswett P., Christian Imperative 
(See above). 

Church and a Just and Durable Peace, The 
(See above). 

CoMMISSION To StupY THE BASEs OF A JUST 
AND DurRABLE Peace, A Righteous Faith for 
A Just and Durable Peace (See above). 


CONFERENCE ON SCIENCE, PHILOSOPHY, AND 
Reicion, Science, Philosophy and Religion 
(See above). 

Eacen, JAMES M., The Pope’s Peace Program 
and the U. S. (See above). 

Hicu, STAn.ey, et. al., Faith for Today (See 
above). 

TEMPLE, WILLIAM, Christianity and the Social 
Order (See above). 

War and the Peace Tradition of Judaism (See 


above). 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Eakin, Mitprep and Frank, Your 
Child’s Religion. Macmillan, $1.75. 
This is an extraordinarily good book 

on the religious development of children 

and young people. It forms a happy 


supplement to a former book published 
by the Beacon Press in 1939 entitled 
Consider the Children: How They 
Grow, by Elizabeth M. Manwell and 
Sophia L. Fahs. This is because Mr. 
and Mrs. Eakin, the joint authors of this 
new book, have not considered so much 


the special needs of the pre-school child 
as those of children of elementary and 
high school age. It is also because the 
philosophies of religion and education 
back of the two books are so closely 
related. 

Although the authors have little to say 
about the process of discovery on the 
part of children in their religious 
growth, the ideas and attitudes to be 
shared with the young are all con- 
sidered in the light of the children’s 
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most wholesome development; and the 
child’s own ability to think for himself 
is appropriately respected. The authors 
are concerned, as they say, not with 
showing parents how to make their chil- 
dren religious, but rather with the much 
more pertinent problem of “how to do 
our best to assure that their religious- 
ness shall be enlightened, enriching, 
strengthening.” 


The book is interesting and easy read- 
ing because it is so largely filled with 
concrete stories about children’s reac- 
tions to adult religious instruction. The 
ways in which the situations were han- 
dled, together with the author’s com- 
ments, are challenging and enlightening. 
Again and again parents and teachers 
will say, “I wish I could have been as 
wise when this sort of thing happened 
as I am now after reading this book.” 
Such experiences will make stimulating 
starting points for discussions in groups 
of teachers or parents. 


The authors take up, in a straight- 
forward way, the problems in the order 
in which they most frequently come to 
parents. The chapter subjects are God, 
Prayer, Jesus, Death, the Bible, the 
Church School, the Church, the Home, 
the Community, Other Religions, Races 
and Nations, the Underprivileged, and 
Looking Ahead. 


The book is not primarily theological 
although there are many evidences of 
appreciation of theological problems. It 
is practical with a strong emphasis on 
the values in religion for the good life. 
There is a gratifying absence, however, 
of dogmatic directions. In their place, 
the authors express their own best think- 
ing without apology or equivocation on 
what they would do under the circum- 
stances. 


If our homes and our church schools 
were to assimilate the wisdom in the 
pages of this little book, there would be 
a revival of vitality in the relations be- 
tween children, parents and _ teachers, 
and the prospect of developing a genera- 
tion of religiously intelligent, sincere, 
broadly appreciative, and ethically pur- 
poseful young people would not be a 
merely idealistic daydream. 


I covet for the book a wide and 
thoughtful reading by church school 
teachers and parents connected with all 
kinds of churches. And although the 
book is written especially for church 
members, it is broad enough to be use- 
ful, without giving offense, in non- 
Christian or Jewish circles. 

Sophia L. Fahs 


FisHER, DororHy CANFIELD and CLEG- 
HORN, SARAH. Nothing Ever Hap- 
pens and How It Does. Beacon Press, 
180 pages, $2.00. 

This book is a collection of sixteen de- 
lightful short stories of actual happen- 
ings created by two Vermont women. 
While each story is packed with human 
interest and is fascinating reading for 
any individual whether he be sixteen or 
sixty, the real value lies in the fact that 
each story may be used as a basis for 
discussion of contemporary social prob- 
lems and problems of individual conduct. 
These charming stories of real New 
England people do not point morals but 
each one teaches in a subtle way, not 
one, but several lessons and leaves the 
reader to discover the several possible 
solutions. Thus it becomes primarily 
an excellent book to be used as a basis 
for discussion with intermediate and 
young people’s groups either in the 
church school, at camp or in high school 
assemblies. Although religion is not 
mentioned, the spirit of religion is truly 
felt in each story. 

A Leader’s Guide by Grace E. Mayer 
Oakes may be procured from the same 
publishers for fifty cents and will prove 
an invaluable aid to one leading these 
discussions. 

Constance Clapp 


FiicHt, JoHn W., and Faus, SopHia 
L., Moses. Beacon Press, 146 pages, 
$1.75. 

This fascinating story of the life of 
Moses is an unusual contribution to the 
field of religious education. The authors 
in attempting to tell this story for chil- 
dren have been very critical in their 
approach and have presented it in the 
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light of the most recent Biblical knowl- 
edge. At the close of each chapter is in- 
cluded the corresponding selection from 
the Old Testament. The reader may 
thus compare the new telling with that 
of the old. 

Though this story is written primarily 
for children of junior age, it is one 
which persons of all ages will un- 
doubtedly enjoy. With its dramatic ac- 
tion and vivid description it will hold 
the reader from beginning to end. 

Accompanying the book Moses is a 
teachers’ guide by Miss Edna L. Ache- 
son and Mrs. Fahs, which may be pur- 
chased for $.60. Here is contained a 
wealth of background material for the 
teacher, as well as many helpful sug- 
gestions in the use of the book — bow 
to begin, possible questions for discus- 
sion, and possible activities. 

This story of Moses, then, together 
with the teachers’ guide offers real op- 
portunity for a sincere appreciation of 
that great leader of long ago. He ap- 
pears for us not simply as a character 
in a book but as a real, dynamic per- 
sonality. 

This reviewer helped teach the course 
on the Life of Moses at Riverside 
Church School when the book was still 
in manuscript form. She knows how 
effective the course is. 

Lucy P. Eisenhart 


Osporn, ANDREW R., Christianity in 
Peril: The New World Order and the 
Churches. Oxford, 188 pages, $2.00. 
The author frankly recognizes that 

modern civilization is passing from a 

church-centered pattern of life to a secu- 

lar kind of world. At present the tran- 
sition is taking place by man’s recourse 
to force, war and bloody revolution. At 
root the spirit of materialism and scepti- 
cism control human behavior. The situa- 
tion is perilous. Christianity, the hope 
of mankind, is itself “in peril”. These 
observations are not intended to be 
alarmist in nature but rather the convic- 
tions of a social realist. The viewpoint is 
realistic if, like the author, one identifies 
the Christian religion with the cause that 
is articulated in the program of the 
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church. For with considerable care and 
insight Osborn traces the history of a 
century of declination of influence of the 
forces of ecclesiastical faith and a cor- 
responding rise in the power of science, 
free thought and experimental behavior. 
He thinks this culture trend is fraught 
with conditions of human tragedy. 

The second and third sections of the 
book point up the hopes of mankind. 
Man’s salvation depends upon the 
church rediscovering the God who rules 
the universe, the Jesus of history who 
is man’s Savior, and confidence in the 
province of a future life, and then com- 
mending these articles of faith to the 
world. The brief chapters dealing with 
religious education, social action, and 
chy ‘ch efficiency provide the blue-prints 
ot “the way back”. In this section of 
the vok the author gives clear indication 
of his Austvalian background in theologi- 
cal education and ministerial leadership. 
He denotes an acquaintance with the 
liberalizing influences in modern Euro- 
pean Christianity, but not with corre- 
sponding trends in this country. For 
this reason these chapters seem some- 
what unrealistic to an American who 
has been accustomed to thinking in 
terms of decades of work of such pro- 
phets and educators as Bushnell, Clarke, 
Rauschenbusch, Mathews, Ames and 
Coe. 

Stewart G. Cole 


SARGENT, Porter, Education In War- 
time. Porter Sargent, Boston, 224 
pages. 

This is the introduction to Sargent’s 
26th Handbook of Private Schools, 
published separately. It is described as 
“A report on and interpretation of re- 
cent thought, activities, and writings of 
educators and public men as they affect 
schools, colleges and youth.” 

Points of view expressed in a surpris- 
ingly large number of recent books and 
magazine articles are succinctly given on 
such subjects as The Changing College, 
Making Work Play, New Educational 
Approaches, Schools Use the Com- 
munity, Winning the Peace, Building 
Morale, Our IIll-Fed Children, The 
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Method of Science Little Used, and Un- 
derstanding Growth. The whole effect 
is stimulating and gives a bird’s eye view 
of a struggling if confused educational 
urge trying to find its way in a baffling 
situation. This confusion in thought 
is vividly seen under the lightning 
stroke of Pearl Harbor. The whole is 
written in somewhat journalistic style 
and is easy reading, though provocative 


of much thought. 
A. J. W. Myers 


SciENCE, PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION. 
A Symposium, published by the Con- 
ference on Science, Philosophy and 
Religion, 3080 Broadway, New York, 
559 pages. 

This solid volume is valuable alike as 

a performance, a record of an important 
educational event, and a promise of even 
greater things to come. The Conference 
is a new, permanent organization, and 
its sessions are annual affairs. The list 
of educational institutions and educators, 
scientists, authors, jurists, statesmen 
who participated in the conference is 
impressive. 


The -general aim of the conference, in 
the words of one of the participants, is 
“to provide more solid and secure foun- 
dations for democracy through the co- 
operative endeavor of theologians, phi- 
losophers and _ scientists.” Orthodox 
Christians, Jews, liberal Christians, and 
Agnostics severally expressed their views 
on the central theme. Despite some 
rather serious differences of opinion, 
hearty agreement resulted upon certain 
essentials. All the speakers rejected to- 
talitarianism and the deification of the 
State. All were humanists, the majority 
Christians. 


Scientists were urged to take more 
active part in political and cultural ac- 
tivities. Sympathy was expressed with 
Archibald MacLeish’s severe criticism 
of the “irresponsibles”, the isolated 


ivory-tower type of author or thinker. 
Warnings were uttered against Uto- 
pianisms, perfectionism, dogmatism of 
the left or right, trust in blue-prints. 
The pragmatic philosophy was adequate- 
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ly represented. The need of fuller and 
more genuine democracy in the economic 
field was recognized and stressed. 

Altogether, the conference, while rea- 
lizing the existence of moral confusion, 
of the danger of rebarbarization of so- 
ciety, or of a Fascist trend after the war, 
was disposed to take a hopeful view of 
the future, to pledge devotion to demo- 
cratic ideals, and to face the most crucial 
problems of our trag°c time with candor 
and courage. 

This reviewer may be allowed to call 
particular attention to the papers of Pro- 
fessors Haskins, Hoagland, Locke, Weiss 
and Morris. Space limits forbid special 
mention of other stimulating and 
thoughtful contributions. 

Victor S. Yarros 
SOURCES OF SCRIPTURES 
Soares, THEODORE G., The Origins of 
the Bible. Harper, 277 pages, $2.50 
Wattuis, Louis, The Bible is Human. 

Columbia Univ. Press, 330 pages, 

$2.50. 

These two masterful books present 
essentially the same picture, viewed 
from slightly different angles. Both are 
concerned to help laymen understand 


‘the sources of the Bible and, in the light 


of its backgrounds, to reinterpret its 
significance for modern religion. Each 
of them has done an excellent piece of 
work. 

Professor Soares writes from the lit- 
erary point of view, and in seeking to 
understand how tradition and folklore 
and historical events merged and were 
interpreted by succeeding groups of 
writers, he tries to point up the process 
by which the Biblical literature was pro- 
duced. The process is traced from the 
earliest sources down through the New 
Testament to the formation of the canon. 

Mr. Wallis writes from the historical 
viewpoint rather than the literary, and 
seeks to understand what were the his- 
torical movements out of which the Old 
Testament grew. He stops short of the 
New Testament era. The Bible, he feels, 
is distinctively a human document, the 
product of historical forces which are 
hard to trace but which can to some ex- 
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tent be followed. He takes time out to 
show how the Old Testament miracle 
stories originated. 

A college professor of Bible, who is 
seeking to help his students understand 
the nature of the scriptures they have 
been reading, might well ask them to 
read one or another of these books. 
They will come to appreciate the Bible 
in its true light, to understand the tre- 
mendous vitality of this literature, and 
see its application to human experience 


today. 
Laird T. Hites 


BOOK NOTES 


ATKINSON, CarroLL, Public School Broad- 
casting to the Classroom. Meador, 144 
pages, $1.50. 

The educational possibilities of radio have 
long been apparent to thoughtful observers, 
but systematic use of the new instrument by 
school authorities has not become general un- 
til recently. This new volume provides a 
convenient summary of radio education pro- 
grams carried on by thirty-one city school sys- 
tems. 

Accounts of the development of these pro- 
grams, with brief descriptions of the nature 
of the broadcasts, are presented in separate 
chapters. Since each school system follows 
procedures adapted to its own local needs, the 
chapters constitute an interesting series of 
type studies. One of the most promising de- 
velopments in the field, the use of frequency 
modulation broadcasts, has been interrupted 
by the war.—J.J.D.B. 


BAIL, JoHN, Invitation to Pilgrimage, Scrib- 
ners, 134 pages, $1.50. 

The author addresses intelligent, thoughtful 
people, presenting to them the grounds of 
Christian belief. 

He begins with the solid thesis that man is 
religious by nature. To be “genuinely human” 
is to have a sense of the eternal. He also 
holds that the real Christian faces life most 
objectively. To him faith is one of God’s gifts 
or endowments. Mere “human reason” of the 
Barthian school is meaningless if our powers 
and potentialities are of God. His treatment 
of the religious life and of what comes after 
life are helpful. One feels that the author 


is more liberal than the language he some- 
times uses—AJWM. 
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Bates, M. Searte, Half of Humanity. The 
Church Peace Union, 48 pages, 10 cents. 
This pamphlet attempts to guide the aver- 

age church-school teacher to a constructive 

way of thinking about the struggle for a new 
world-order. The present chaos cannot be 
understood without an elementary knowledge 
of geographical location and historical devel- 
opment. Of all problems today, that of the 

Far East is the most complex. Here are vast 

numbers of underprivileged people. To some 

we have been sending missionaries, but we 
know little about them. In this pamphlet Dr. 

Bates present some of the facts we must 

know. For twenty years the author has been 

Professor of History at the University of 

Nanking under the auspices of the United 

Christian Missionary Society.—CAH. 


Baxter, BERNICE, Teacher-Pupil Relationships. 

Macmillan, 166 pages, $1.25. 

A study was made, by direct observation, 
of teacher-pupil relationships of four groups, 
two in California, and two in Connecticut. 
The purpose was to discover the desirable 
teacher-pupil relationships and consequently 
desirable qualities in the teacher. Actual re- 
ports from the class room, and characteristic 
behavior of successful and unsuccessful teach- 
ers and their pupils, are given. The acid test 
of a teacher, which the author thinks should 
be discovered before he undertakes even to 
prepare for the profession, is this: “No one 
should be considered ready to teach nor con- 
sider himself a teacher until the effect of his 
personality upon pupils has been determined.” 
A “Rating Scale of the Teacher’s Personal 
Effectiveness” is given. All teachers in every 
grade of public and private education as well 
as those teaching religion are well advised to 
read this readable objective study—AJWM. 


The Life of the Mind. Mac- 
millan, 79 pages, $1.25. 

In this short work, Dr. Cailliet, Professor of 
Romance Languages and Literatures at the 
University of Pennsylvania, appeals for a 
balance between emotion and thinking. He 
sees the need for a corrective of emotional- 
ism, but he also agrees with Rabelais: “Science 
without conscience spells ruin to the soul.” 
Thinking is clarification, but it has been too 
often isolated from its moral and spiritual im- 
plications. 

Humanism and Christianity can meet on 
common ground as the former accepts a rela- 
tive agnosticism, while the latter possesses a 
spirit of humbleness. Many of the pages of 
this book draw illuminating insights from the 
great philosophers of the past.—R.W.S. 

Douctass, LeRoy, Snowden’s Sunday 
ry Lessons, 1943. Macmillan, 388 pages, 


Dr. Douglass carries the mantle of the great 
Dr. Snowden and publishes these helpful ex- 
positions for Sunday school teachers based up- 
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on the International Sunday School Lessons. 
The richness of the former issues is main- 
tained with an additional application of biblical 
material to present-day conditions. This book 
maintains the conservative point-of-view in a 
sane and constructive manner. 

In the increasing sense of human dependence 
upon spiritual values the Sunday school must 
have a new birth and a revitalized message. 
This book of practical helps to teachers should 
have a wide sale and may prove to be a teach- 
er’s “best friend.”—LLL. 


Gopwin, ELISABETH AND Martin, MILton F., 
Life with Baby. Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 
95 large pages, $2.00. 

Excellent, compact advice on just how to 
care for a very young infant. The advice 
is given on the left hand page, the right being 
occupied with a full page photograph illustra- 
ting precisely what to do. 


Houcu, Lynn Haroxp, Patterns of the Mind, 

Harper, $1.50. 

Dr. Hough in these lectures delivered at the 
Florida School of Religion shows clearly the 
great weakness of a patternless life. He then 
analyzes penetratingly wrong patterns such as 
materialism, allegiance to abstractions and 
sentimentalism. One of the examples of de- 
votion to an abstract idea is the pacifist who 
has not learned that there are some things 
worse than war and becomes, intentionally or 
not, an appeaser and an ally of those who 
destroy liberty and righteousness (pages 74-5). 
Churches are sometimes among the sentiment- 
alists “when hymns fairly drip with undisci- 
plined and wncriticized emotion” (page 70). 
Dr. a clarity of style is well known. 


Kinc, Witttam P., Motives for Christian 

Living, Harper 188 pages, $1.50 

In the first part of this book the ethical 
ideals of Christianity are presented — ideals 
that find expression particularly in the person- 
to-person and group-to-group relationships 
among men. The second part presents several 
of the motives that are effective in translating 
knowledge of these ideals into action to 
achieve them. Self-respect, respect for others, 
the hope of spiritual reward, loyalty to Christ, 
immortality, and the being and character of 
God, are among the Christian incentives to 
ethical living. Many touches of humor and 
illustrations from life enliven the treatment 
of theme of human motivation. 


McDanieL, Douctass S., The Pastor's Help- 
mate. Broadman Press, Nashville, 144 


pages, $1.00. 
Writing from her experience of many years 
as a minister’s wife in the south, Mrs. Mc- 
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Daniel makes some interesting observations on 
the work of the pastor’s helpmate. Many of 
her suggestions would apply to any wife, for 
they call for genuineness, courtesy, common 
sense, tact, and financial integrity. Insofar 
as a woman is a minister’s wife, the church 


and its work may make special d upon 
her, but it is now becoming easier for her to 
“be herself” in the church family. Autobio- 


graphical incidents and humorous touches 

make this a highly readable volume—R.W-:S. 

Moment, JoHN J., We Believe, Macmillan, 

134 pages, $1.25. 

The minister of the Crescent Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church of Plainfield, New Jersey, 
lifts out of the great creeds the statements 
concerning the Trinity and the implications 
involving man and his place in the universe. 
His discussions on the Trinity draw heavily 
from the disputations of the church fathers 
during the early Christian centuries. He 
notes the small emphasis upon ethics in the 
Nicene and Apostle’s Creed, and constantly 
stresses the conviction that ethical living is 
aspect of religious devotion— 

W:S. 


Morrison, CHARLES CLayton, The Chris 
and the War. Willett, Clark & Co., 
pages, $1.50. 

Though this is not a work on education, its 
view of God’s relation to man, if it were ac- 
cepted, would produce a sounding reverbera- 
tion in religious education. God is conceived 
as the lord of all history, wars included, in the 
sense that he is lawgiver, judge, and execu- 
tioner rather than educator. Human conduct 
is conceived in terms of innocence and guilt, 
not in terms of growth and failure to grow. 
Bad conduct is corrected by whippings and 
killings, not merely in the sense that men 
learn by noting the relation of effects to causes, 
but in the sense that the wrath of God is ir- 
resistible. The present war is a divine judg- 
ment; it is heli, literally hell. Yet this is not 
quite the orthodox hell, for it has the con- 
structive function of inducing repentance and 
reversal of the conduct of which it is the 
punishment. This operation of the wrath of 
God the author conceives as “teaching.” But 
it is not education in any such sense that we 
—- could consent to be educators.— 


NEUMAN, ABRAHAM A., Cyrus Adler. The 
American Jewish Committee, New York, 233 


145 


pages. 

Dr. Adler was of German Jewish ancestry, 
born in Arkansas in 1863. The story of his 
early years gives an excellent introduction to 
Jewish religious education. These early years 
developed his innate religious bent and he de- 
voted his life to Jewish religious education. 

Adler was one of the eminent Jews of the 
world. In 1902 he received his appointment 
to the Smithsonian Institution where he stayed 


a 
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until he became President of the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary of America. In 1919 he took 
part in the Peace Conference at Paris, and 
helped to form the future of Zionism. He 
died in 1940. His spirit lives on and will 
help determine the future of Jewish religious 
thought and education ——CAH. 
Reep, TRUMBULL, The Catalyst. 

255 pages, $2.00, 

The conflict between science and religion 
is an exceedingly difficult one for many peo- 
ple, particularly those who have been educated 
in modern science in modern colleges. A col- 
lege should help students look at religion ob- 
jectively. Unless religion has been an experi- 
ence, it may become sadly undermined. This 
book is a novel, a story of a young minister 
who was thoroughly at home in science and 
who had a profound sense of the nearness of 
God, and a young woman thoroughly dis- 
ciplined in science who could not see God as 
anything but an impersonal Power. Her prog- 
ress toward faith, impelled by love, is pic- 
tured in such a manner as to impress any 
sincere sceptic. An excellent book for any 
young sceptic to read——LTH. 


Sprinc, PowELt, Challenge To Think, Rollins 
Press, Winter Park, Florida, 331 pages, 
$2.50. 

A neo-mystic approach to a logic of the 
universe. The book does contain some chal- 
lenging observations, especially from European 
sources not too well known in this country. 
Chapter VII has many assertions on proper 
pedagogy that cannot meet the test of present 
knowledge in the field —GRY. 


Stamm, Freperick K., In the Shadow of the 

Cross. Macmillan, 141 pages, $1.50 

This volume of unconventional sermons 
gives an interpretation of the cross for the 
generation which, perhaps, can understand its 
spiritual significance better than any previous 
age. The book portrays Jesus as a pioneer 
of life, and shows the loftiness of his spirit 
and the bravery. of his teaching. The future 
of civilization lies in the rapidity with which 
men comprehend and accept Jesus’ interpreta- 
tion of life. The cross is the testament of 
God’s eternal love and life’s renewal. Dr. 
Stamm’s book deserves more than a casual 
reading.—CAH. 


TayLor, FLorence M., Their Rightful Heri- 
tage. Pilgrim Press, 119 pages, $1.00. 
“Home and Church Working Together for 

the Christian Nurture of Children” is the 

sub-title of this pocket-size text and guide 
printed for The Leadership Training Publish- 
ing Association, Second Series Courses, The 


Westminster, 


titles are not intriguing nor the content en- 
tertaining, but for ministers, leaders of train- 
ing classes, directors, superintendents—people 
interested not in perpetual motion, but in re- 
sults commensurate with the hopes, labor and 
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money expended, this will be found to be a 
valuable working guide. The what, the why, 
and the how are concisely, useably suggested. 
Emphasis is upon group thinking and coopera- 
tion, that all connected with a church may feel 
“enlisted” and know at least something of the 
objectives and plans, and work together to 
achieve them. The bibliography, after the 
general text, and the sources of additional lit- 
erature listed at the end of the Leader's Guide 
will prove useful—GHL. 


TayLor, KressMAN, Until That Day. 
Sloan and Pearce, 314 pages, $2.75. 
“That day” marks the time when German 

Christianity triumphs over Nazi paganism and 

the German people are again permitted to wor- 

ship in peace. Karl Hoffman passed through 
the persecutions of the church, and saw them 
progressively brought under the heel of the 

Nazis. Miss Taylor describes the progress 

vividly, quoting Hoffman as the real author 

of the book.—LTH. 


TipweLL, J. B., Things You Should Know 
About the Bible. Baylor University Press, 
127 pages, $1.50. 

The head of the department of Bible at 
Baylor University has put together in this 
volume pertinent facts about the Bible. The 
church-school teacher can find here informa- 
tion which might take tedious hours of re- 
search through commentaries to find. For 
example, the Old Testament festivals are 
grouped together with a brief explanation of 
each with appropriate Bible references. The 
book attempts to cover the entire Bible and 
the information is, therefore, condensed. There 
is no index, and the book skips from one sub- 
ject to another without warning, but for quick 
reference for the ordinary church-school teach- 
er, it is valuable—CAH. 


Upton, Maun, Discussion and Program Sug- 
gestion for Seniors on Latin America. 
Friendship Press, 48 pages, 25 cents. 

This pamphlet is designed to guide seniors 
through Carol McAfee Morgan’s excellent 
book, Rim of the Caribbean. Mrs. Morgan, 
a missionary in the Dominican Republic, has 
recently visited all the islands of the West 
Indies and the nations of Central America. 
Out of these travels has grown her book. 
This pamphlet is a guide to those who will 
use it in teaching clases in missions—CAH. 


WALLACE, ARCHER, Leaves of Healing. Harper, 

168 pages, $1.50. 

This is devotional material that is of very 
high quality. These meditations are a fine 
tonic to be prescribed for the quiet hour. The 
many illustrations will prove helpful to the 
minister or group leader. The style is appeal- 
ing, and the content apropos to modern con- 
ditions. —GRY. 
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